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JANET’S NEW-YEAR. 


BY THE AUTHOR OF “MISS DERWENT’S DIAMONDS,” ETC., ETC. 


Janet ARBUTHNOT put by the little frock she 
had been striving so hard to finish. ’ 

“It is almost dark,” she said, glancing to- 
ward the window with a little, shuddering 
sigh. ‘I suppose I shall have to go, mother.” 

“I suppose so, dear,”’ replied the invalid, 
raising herself to a sitting posture; ‘but they 
might have spared you to me to-night.” 

“Yes, mother; but Mrs. Draper thought they 
would never get on with the dresses for the 
tableaux without my help.” 

“And my new frock, Janet,’’ piped a curly- 
headed little thing from the corner, ‘‘who will 
finish that?” 

“Never fear, Alice,” replied the sister, plea- 
santly. ‘I shall be at home bright and early 
to-morrow, and you shall have it in good time.”’ 

‘‘But what’s the use,” continued the child, 
petulantly. ‘I might as well: have no new 
frock, I’ve no place to go to; and we shan’t 
have even & doughnut for New-Year—shall 
we, mother?” 

The mother sighed, and fell back upon her 
pillow, pressing her thin hands to her face to 
hide the tears she could not keep back: 

Janet stood, for a moment, with her hand on 
the door-knob; then she re-crossed:the room to 
her mother’s bed. 

“‘Don’t fret, mother,” she said, tenderly, 
kissing the wan and sunken cheeks. ‘Keep 
a brave heart, and the sun will shine again 
some day, despite all this darkness. I think,” 
she added, adjusting her worn shawl, “that 
I’ll come home to-night, if it isn’t toe late, after 
the party; and I’ll ask Mrs. Draper for part of 
my monthly pay. You shall have a New-Year’s 
yet, Alice.” 

She kissed them both, and left, closing the 
door softly behind her. But instead of going 
directly to the ‘street, she went into her bed- 
room. Taking a key from her pocket, she un- 
locked a small, rose-wood case that stood upon 
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the table, and drew forth a tiny, ebony casket. 
Her hands trembled nervously as she unclasped 
it, and lifted a string of emeralds it contained. 
Rare and brilliant’ gems they were, most 
daintily set, and looking strangely out of 
place in that humble, little chamber. Janet 
held them tenderly, pressing them caressingly 
to her lips, and letting them slip through her 
fingers like a stream of living light. There 
was a spray of heliotrope in the bottom of the | 
casket, and its sweet, subtle odor filled the 
little chamber like the breath of incense; and 
with that strange power which odors alone 
possess, carried the heart of the sad-faced 
governess away back to the dewy dawn of her 
girlhood. 

Only five years ago, and this self-same Janet 
had been the daughter of a wealthy and indul- 
gent father, with every comfort and luxury at 
her command, and crowds of suitors at her 
feet. But only one of. all these met with any 
favor from: the’ shy, little beauty; and he was 
in every respect worthy of her. On the eve 
of a voyage to Calcutta, he had made his de- 
claration, and been accepted; and the string of 
emeralds had been his betrothal-gift. 

For months after his departure, Janet lived 
in a dream of bliss, and then the great trouble 
of her life eame. | Her father, who held a high 
position in the mercantile world, failed utterly, 
and finding himself a beggar, died of a broken 
heart. Then their beautiful: dwelling, and 
everything went, and his, poor wife sank into 
despairing helplessness; and there was no one 
left to breast the bitter, bitter storm but pretty, 
little Janet, 

Bravely enough’ she did it, for the girl was 
a hero, despite her slender form and lily face. 
She. removed her invalid mother and little 
sister to.a city far distant from the scene of 
their recent troubles, procured humble lodg- 
ings, and then cast about her for employment, 
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With much difficulty, she obtained a situation 
gs governess, a position for which her fine edu- 
cation and natural abilities rendered her emi- 
nently qualified. Thus the years wore on, 
Janet hearing nothing from her lover. He 
was, probably, dead, she thought; or he might 
have heard of her father’s failure, and resolved 
to quietly ignore her. She did not know, and 
she was too proud to inquire. 

Now, standing there in the gathering gloom, 
with the rush and roar of the great city in her 
ears, she asked herself, ‘Why not sell the 
emeralds?” They would bring a good price, 
enough to make her poor mother and little 
Alice comfortable through many a dreary 
month. And yet she could hardly bring her- 
self to part from them. They were the one 
link that bound her to the happy past. The 
shadows thickened round her, and the dreamy 
odor of the heliotrope wrapt her, like a trance, 
in memories of the long-ago. She could -see 
the green, summer-garden, hear the plash of 
the fountain, and catch the twitter of the cana- 
ries from their gilded cages. His face was 
bending over her, his kisses burned upon her 
brow, his very words seemed sounding in her 
ear again. ‘A quaint affair for a betrothal- 
gift, darling,” he said, ‘“‘but they are very 


precious, and they were my mother’s wedding 


jewels. I hold them dearer than anything else 
I possess, hence I give them to you.” 

Could she part from them? Sell them for a 
few paltry shillings? Her bosom rose and fell 
with great throbs of agony. She could not! 
She was coiling them into the case again, when 
her mother’s hollow cough broke on her ear. 

“For her sake,” she murmured, her face 
whitening in the gloom. ‘Yes, God help me, 
for her sake I must!” 

She closed the casket resolutely, and slip- 
ping it in her pocket, hurried out into the 
darkening streets. Only a block or two from 
Mrs. Draper’s was a fashionable jewelry estab- 
lishment, every window a blaze of light. With 
her heart in her mouth Janet entered, and 
glanced down the long line of gayly-dressed 
<customers. It would be half an hour at least, 
she saw, before she could be waited on, and 
that would be too late. And after all, perhaps, 
Mrs. Draper might let her have part of her 
monthly pay, and she would not be forced to 
sell the emeralds just yet. Glad of any pre- 
text or excuse for keeping her precious gems, 
she hurried from the shop; but thoughts of 
‘her mother and poor, disappointed little Alice 
brought the blinding tears to her eyes. Life 
vwas very desolate. Alas! what would the New- 





Year bring to her? She ran along briskly, 
with a dreadful aching at her heart, till she, 
reached the stylish residence of her employer. 

‘‘Qh, Miss Arbuthnot! here you are,” cried 
Mrs. Draper, as Janet tapped at the door of. the 
dressing-room. ‘Come in, we’re in dreadful 
need of help. Agnes is in despair; no one can 
do her hair to suit her; will you have the good- 
ness to try?” 

Janet laid aside her wraps, and approaching 
the superb beauty, who sat in an arm-chair 
opposite the mirror, magnificently attired in 
gold-colored silk, began the task of arranging 
the lustrous, raven hair. 

*‘And now,” asked Janet, when her task was 
done, and every braid was perfect, ‘what orna- 
ments shall you wear?” 

‘“‘Emeralds, of course. Green and gold are 
his favorite colors, you know, mother,” replied 
Agnes, smiling and blushing. ‘There is the 
jewel-case, Miss Arbuthnot.” 

Janet opened it, and clasped the glittering 
gems on neck and wrists, and hung the gleam- 
ing pendants from the beauty’s ears. 

«And what for your hair?” she asked. 

‘““Who knows?” replied the beauty, discon- 
tentedly. ‘‘Flowers, I suppose. If only I had 
emeralds to match my necklace. Pshaw!’’ she 
continued, as Janet held a wreath of ruse-buds 
against her jetty braids, “take them away. 
They spoil everything else. Nothing but emer- 
alds will do.” 

‘“«Won’t your pearls answer?” suggested her 
mother. 

“Pearls mixed. with emeralds! You would 
make a fright of me, mamma. Oh, dear! I 
shall have to take off the dress, and wear some- 
thing else.” 

Janet hesitated a moment, and then drew the 
little casket from her pocket. 

“I beg your pardon, Miss Draper,” she said, 
timidly, flashing open the case; ‘‘but if these 
would suit, I should be so pleased.” 

«Why, Janet,” cried the heiress, lifting the 
glittering string from the case, ‘“‘are you an- 
other Cinderella? But where,”’ she added, in 
surprise, ‘‘did you get these costly gems?” 

“They were the gift of a dear friend,” re- 
plied Janet, quietly. ‘I meant to sell them 
this evening, but my heart failed me.” 

“Why, I’ll buy them, if they are for sale,” 
kindly said the heiress. ‘Oh, mother, do look 
here! Was ever anything so magnificent?” 
she cried, excitedly, twining the gorgeous 
string round her raven braids. ‘May I wear 
them to-night, Janet?” 

«In welcome,” said Janet. 
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«Well, well,” continued Agnes, with a sigh 
of satisfaction, “‘there never was such a god- 
send; my dress is perfect now. I shall not 
forget your kindness, Miss Arbuthnot.” 

And she swept down to the parlors, the 
emeralds encircling her brow like an aureola 
of light. Janet looked after her with an odd 
sensation’ of mingled pain and pleasure, and 
half regretted the impulsive generosity, that 
had prompted her to proffer her precious 
emeralds, even for so short a time. 

The tableaux were over, and the waltzing 
had begun. Mr. Willoughby, the lion of the 
season, who had just come from Calcutta, a 
millionaire, approached to seek Miss Draper for 
his first partner. 

«You have surpassed yourself, to-night, Miss 
Agnes,” he said, his eyes full of admiration, as 
they rested on her queenly face. 

Agnes flushed with pleasure. The music 
struck up, and he turned to lead her off, but 
suddenly stopped, staring like one petrified. 

“Great heavens!” he exclaimed, at last, 
“they are the same! Miss Draper, excuse me! 
But I cannot be mistaken: where did you get 
those emeralds?” 

Agnes grew scarlet to her very finger-tips, 
and drew back haughtily. 

“A strange question, Mr. Willoughby,” she 
said. 

“T know, Miss Draper; and I beg pardon 
for my rudeness; but those gems were my gift 
to the dearest friend I ever had. 
understand my solicitude to know how they 
came into your possession.” 

“They are not mine, Mr. Willoughby,” was 
the surprised answer; ‘‘they belong to my 
mother’s governess.”’ 

‘And her name?” he said, breathlessly 
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“Janet Arbuthnot.” 

Mr. Willoughby’s travel-bronzed face grew 
absolutely radiant. 

“One other favor, Miss Agnes,’’ he said. 
«‘Can I see your mother’s governess?”’ 

For an instant Agnes struggled with wounded 
vanity and self-love, and then said, frankly, 
her better nature triumphing, 

“T see, Mr. Willoughby, that there is a grand 
denouement at hand, the finale for our tableaux. 
Come with me.” 

He followed her from the parlors, and into a 
} little ante-room, where the young governess 


} sat. One glance at the quiet figure in its robe 





} of brown; at the pallid, sorrow-worn face; and 
Eustace Willoughby rushed forward with out- 


stretched arms. 
“Janet! Janet!’ he cried, “have I found 
you at last?” 
Agnes disengaged the emeralds from her 
} hair, and,dropping them softly into Janet’s 
lap, left the room, blinded by really genuine 
tears. 
“Tt is quite as well as if I had won him 
myself,” she said. 
‘‘Why did you leave our dear old city?” said 
} Eustace Willoughby, when he and Janet were 
$alone together. ‘I can understand something 
>of your reasons, of course: you shrank frofp 
} old associations; but it has led to this apparent 
} desertion on my part. I-had to go up the 
} country from Calcutta, on important business, 
fell sick, and was detained for months. When 
;I returned to America, all trace of you was 
lost. I have been in search of you for months. 
But now we will never part again.” 
So, after all, gladness and rejoicing came 
to Janet, and to the friends she loved, with the 
dawning of that happy New-Yzar, 
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AT NIGHTFALL. 


BY GEORGIANA MERVINE. 


WHEN will he come again—to-night—to-morrow? 
When will he come—my heart’s true love, my own? 

When will he come to soothe this restless sorrow, 
And comfort me with love’s delightful tone? 


When will he come, and why this weary parting? 
Why stays the darling of my life away? 

The foolish tears into mine eyes are starting, 
And night draws on—he will not come to-day. 


Can he be ill? Oh! what if he be stricken 
With some dread fever, and his reason fled? 

The thought is agony, my pulses quicken; 
What if he comes no more—if he be dead? 


It cannot be. Perchance I am forsaken 
For some one nearer, dearer to his heart; 
Has he forgotten me? Must I awaken 
To this sad fate—and is it thus we part? 


Alas! I only know that I am keeping 
Jncessant vigil, and I watch in vain; 

I only know my eyes are hot with weeping; 
I only know my heart is full of pain. 


And still he comes not; yet, whate’er betideth, 
May all good angels have him in their care, 

And strew his path, wherever he abideth, 
With blessings limitless as my despair. 











THE SECRET AT BARTRAM’S HOLME. 


BY JANE G. 


CHAPTER I. 

“Tr Walton only would be more punctual,” 
remarked aunt Matilda, with a sigh, as the 
dinner-bell rang for the second time with all 
the vehemence of an injured cook’s indignation 
vibrating through its tones; and, traveling 
once more from her sewing-chair to the front 
window, aunt Matilda looked earnestly down 
the street and saw Walton coming. Her face 
cleared in a moment, and ejaculating, 

‘‘Dear, handsome fellow!” she stood watch- 
ing, with all a woman’s fond admiration, the 
stalwart young Saxon who came striding down 
the street, carrying his blonde head with such 
stately pride, and yet glancing so good-humor- 
edly to right and left out of the bright, blue 
eyes, equally capable of expressing warmest 
love or keenest anger. Seeing his aunt at the 
window, Walton smiled, showing the mag- 
nificent teeth which belonged to his splendid 
physique, touched his hat, and came bounding 
up the steps. 

‘«Ten minutes to wash my hands, aunt Matty, 
and I will join you at the table,” cried he, 
opening the door a moment late; and Miss Ma- 
tilda went meekly down stairs, deprecating 
Katy’s silent wrath with the announcement 
that ‘Mr. Percival would be ready in one 
moment,” and she might put dinner upon the 
table. 

For in this modest little home one Katy per- 
formed all the service, and the dinner of two 
courses waj principally put upon the table at 
once. 

Miss Percival’s ‘‘one minute” had barely 
added itself to her nephew’s ten, when that 
young gentleman appeared, fresh and ruddy 
from his hurried ablutions, and with an air of 
preoccupation at once apparent to the anxious 
eyes of the woman, who loved him as she had 
never loved any other human being. 

‘““What has happened, Walton?” asked on 
the moment they were alone. 

“Dear aunt! Let me eat my dinner, please, 
before you begin to unreel the long yarn,I have 
to spin,” pleaded Walton, with the first mouthful 
of mutton upon his fork. Miss Matilda smiled. 

“Then there is a yarn? Well, having justi- 
fied my own suspicions, or rather penetration, 
I will be patient.” 





AUSTIN. 


‘‘And I will be rapid,”- conceded Walton, 
already through the first slice of mutton. His 
aunt held up a warning hand, her knife in it. 

“Don’t you do it, Walton! Dyspepsia, my 
dear boy, dyspepsia! I had rather wait a 
week.” 

‘‘Don’t mention it, aunt! By the end of the 
second day I should no longer have an aunt— 
and what should I do then?” 

“Get a wife, Walton, as you will some day, 
at any rate.” 

“No! No wife for me, aunty; I like you 
better.” 

‘‘Nonsense, child!’”’ But Miss Matilda looked 
pleased, for all that, and considerately began 
a long account of some domestic event which 
occupied the whole remaining dinner-hour. 

“Now, then, aunty—Katy, take coffee up 
into the library in half an hour,” said Mr. 
Walton Percival, rising, and opening the door 
for his aunt, who timidly glanced at Katy, 
knowing that she much preferred serving coffee 
upon the dinner-table, and ‘‘having done with 
it,” as she said. But Walton Percival was one 
of the men who take their own way in their 
own houses, as a matter of course, and do it so 
good-naturedly, that the most savage of Katys 
will generally concede it without a growl. | 

«And now, aunt Mat,” said Mr. Percival, 
making himself comfortable in his own favorite 
chair, ‘here it is—my aunt Bartram is dead.” 

‘Really! Well, I never saw her, or heard 
very much about her, except that she was your 
mother’s eldest sister, and was very rich. Has 
she left you all her money ?” 

«That is precisely the tale which I am about 
to unfold,” remarked Mr. Percival, lighting 
the mild cheroot which his aunt always sanc- 
tioned after dinner. 

‘Blodgett was her man of business,” 
sumed he, in the abrupt and fragmentary style 
inseparable from smoking. ‘Or rather his 
father was, and young Blodgett inherited the 
position, but never saw the client. He’s exe- 
cutor of the will, however—one of them, and 
her doctor was the other; but he, it seems, 
died before her. Blodgett came up to me this 
morning, and we went down to the Probate 
Office, and proved the old lady’s will. All the 
money was left to me straight enough, but 
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there was a letter accompanying it, addressed 
to me personally, which complicates matters. 
Blodgett gave me the letter, and after reading 
I showed it to him. He thinks as I do, that it 
is a confoundedly queer affair.” 

“Walton!” © 

“Qh! DidIsay confounded? Well, I didn’t 
mean to, and I’ll be a good boy, and never do 
so any more. Where was I? Oh, yes! at the 
letter of instructions. I'll show it to you, and 
you shall judge for yourself.” 

And holding the cheroot, now nearly burned 
up, between his teeth, wrinkling his forehead, 
elevating his eyebrows, and puffing in the 
spasmodic and painful manner incident to the 
smoking of a short stump of segar, while both 
hands are engaged in another occupation, Mr. 
Percival fumbled in his breast-pocket, found, 
and opened his note-case, and extracted a 
letter, while his aunt severely remarked, 

‘‘What the pleasure of strangling yourself, 
and burning your lips, and putting out your 
eyes with that nasty smoke, can be, I, for one, 
cannot imagine. Why don’t you take the thing 
out of your mouth, and lay it down while—~” 

“There, aunty, there’s the letter. Read it 
aloud, if you please.” 

And Walton, tossing the letter upon the 
table, leaned far back in his chair, with an air 
of exhaustion, and quietly lighted another 
cheroot from the stump of the old one. Aunt 
Matilda put up her double eye-glass, and 
opened the letter. 

“To my nephew, Walton Percival, these,” 
began she, and, with a little flush, interrupted 
herself to say, ‘‘It, seems very strange to see 
somebody else calling you her nephew—don’t 
it, Walty?” 

‘Don’t be jealous, you darling,” mumbled 
Mr. Percival, struggling with the new and re- 
luctant segar; and aunt Matilda, smiling, con- 
tinued. 

“IT have never seen you, Walton Percival, 
and your mother was so much younger than 
myself, that she hardly seemed my sister; but 
so far as I know, you are the only male rela- 
tion whom I possess; and I, therefore, choose 
you as my heir, but upon conditions. 

‘“‘I wish that, immediately upon my decease, 
you should go down to my old house of Bar- 
tram’s Holme, and should make it your con- 
stant residence for the next three months; and 
I wish that you should invite your cousin Rosa- 
mond, the daughter of your mother’s nephew, 
John Thorne, to become your guest, with her 
adopted sister, Delia Thorne, and whatever 
matron you and she may find agreeable for the 


same length of time. Your aunt, Miss Matilda 
Percival, will be as suitable as any person I can 
suggest, and, I suppose, as agreeable to you. 
My old servant and housekeeper, who will re- 
main in the house, is not to be disturbed in her 
privileges, or her apartment, and will super- 
intend the domestic arrangements. 

«‘And, in the event of Miss Thorne’s accept- 
ing this invitation, I bequeath to her, through 
} you, the contents of the mahogany wardrobe, 
in the north-west chamber of Bartram’s Holme, 
and my thanks; and, if she refuses, I leave her 
as a legacy the assurance that she has bitterly 
disappointed and injured a woman who never 
injured her, and whose life has been one long 
sorrow. Anna Bartram.” 

Thus abruptly ended this singular letter; 
and aunt Matilda, dropping it upon her knee, 
looked up at her nephew with startled eyes. 

‘‘Rosamond Thorne!” exclaimed she. “Why 
it was her grandmother who és 

*««Who what, aunt Mat?” 

‘‘Why, she was the mother of Rosamond 
Thorne’s father,” replied aunt Matilda, in much 
confusion. 

“Very singular conduct on her part. Did 
she do anything else as remarkable as that?” 
gravely inquired her nephew. 

‘Nonsense, Walton! Mrs. Thorne the elder, 
Rosamond’s grandmother, was sister to your 
mother and Mrs. Bartram.” 

«‘Yes—what next?” 

‘‘Well, it is rather a painful subject, Walton, 
but I suppose you ought to know it; the fact is, 
that Mrs. Bhorne was—not quite correct, you 
understand.” I 

Mr. Percival nodded, and through ‘his. half- 
closed lids watched his maiden aunt’s crimson- 
ing face with amused scrutiny. r 

«She was considerably younger than Mrs. 
Bartram; and when she was left a widow, with 
one little boy, she came to live at Bartram’s 
Holme, and for awhile everything went very 
well; but after that—— Well, in short, Walton, 
she and Mr. Bartram went away together very 
suddenly.” 

‘‘Eloped?” inquired Walton, raising his eye- 
brows. 

“Yes. It was a very dreadful affair, and 
every one was glad to hush it up as soon 
as possible. Mrs. Bartram sent the little boy 
to his father’s family, and shut herself up in 
her old house, with only one servant—and 
so she lived ever since. Some people say she 
went mad—and certainly she was very peculiar. 
Your father never permitted. your mother to 





hold any intercourse either with her or the 
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Thornes, although John Thorne grew up a nice 
boy, married well, and left a very pretty 
daughter, your cousin Rosamond. To be sure, 
there was a little talk about that adopted child 
of his—but people are so censorious.” 

‘‘Mr. John Thorne, my cousin, had two chil- 
dren, then,’ remarked Walton Percival, making 
a note in his memorandum-book, ‘‘ Rosamond, 
his acknowledged daughter, and—what is the 
name of the unacknowledged one, aunt Ma- 
tilda?” 

«“Why, Walton Percival! I never said, and 
I’m sure I never thought——-_ Well, the girl’s 
name is Delia; and people did think it rather 
queer when he took her home soon after his 
wife’s death, and brought her up in his. own 
house; but I’m sure I know nothing about it, 
and don’t want to.” 

‘‘Rosamond, acknowledged daughter and 
heiress, and Delia, unacknowledged and de- 
pendent daughter,” muttered Mr. Percival, 
reading his notes. ‘‘Well, aunty, what next?” 

“Why, I believe that is all. Of course, John 

Thorne is as much Mrs. Bartram’s nephew as 
you are; but he is dead, and if he was not, Mrs. 
Bartram would hardly like to leave her pro- 
perty, or any portion of it, to the son of a 
person who had sp wronged her, even though 
it was her own sister.” 
- «Being a woman, she probably would not,” 
‘‘What became of 
Mr. Bartram, and my incorrect aunt, Mrs. 
Thorne?” 

“It never was known. From the night of 
their elopement nothing was-ever heard of 
them—that is, by the public. If your aunt 
Bartram “ever heard anything, she kept it to 
herself.” 

‘*Poor woman! She and her skeleton must 
have had a jolly life of it down at Bartram’s 
Holme. Did ever you see the place, aunt Mat ?” 

“No. Of course I knew nothing about it 
until my brother married your mother, and as 
I say, he never allowed any communication be- 
tween her and her family,” said Miss Matilda, 
rather coldly; and her nephew smiled to him- 
self, having long ago discovered that in Miss 
Percival’s opinion his mother had been the 
merest appendage and adjunct of the brother 
whom she adored. 

“Well then,”’ said he, ‘‘I suppose the next 
thing to be done is to look up my cousin Rosa- 
mond, give her this invitation, and if she ac- 
cepts, for all of us to go down to Bartram’s 
Holme, and spend our three months as plea- 
santly as may be. It is fortunate that my aunt 
died in the spring instead of the autumn.” 


‘‘Rosamond Thorne and Delia—I believe 
Mr. Thorne gave her his name legally at last— 
board in the family of Mr. Stephen Wester- 
feldt, Miss Thorne’s guardian, although she is 
now of age. I will call there with you, if you 
like, as I am slightly acquainted with Mrs. 
Westerfeldt.” 

“If you would only call there without me, 
aunt Mat,” said Percival, with a weary grimace. 
It is such an awful bore to face a whole family 
of new people. I don’t mind the young lady 
herself, of course; ‘ but the Westerfeldts’ repre- 
sents an unknown and appalling quantity. Go 
by yourself, that’s a precious darling.”’ 

‘Very well; but you will have to see Mr. 
Westerfeldt at his office, and show him the 
letter, and tell the story, you know.” 

‘That I can do. One man does not terrify 
me particularly, but a family—when will you 
go?” 

‘To-morrow, before dinner. Perhaps, I will 
bring Rosamond home with me.” 

‘‘And the other—we must not be rude to my 
cousin’s adopted daughter, aunt Mat; and it 
would be neither delicate nor just to insist upon 
parading our knowledge of the scandal, if any, 
that is attached to her origin.” 

“Of course not. I will write Miss Delia 
Thorne also,’ replied aunt Matilda, with an 
air of grim concession. 





CHAPTER II. 


Tue next evening Mr. Percival arrived at 
home full fifteen minutes earlier than his usual 
time, and was rewarded upon his descent to 
the drawing-room by the sight of two pretty 
girls seated upon the sofa, to whom his aunt 
Matilda was talking with more fluency and ease 
than she often exhibited toward strangers. 

«Ah, Walton! have you got home so early!” 
exclaimed she, gayly. ‘My nephew, Mr. Per- 
cival; Miss Thorne, and Miss Delia Thorne,” 
she continued. 

Both young ladies bowed, both-young ladies 
smiled, and murmured the indefinite phrase 
with which persons generally acknowledge an 
introduction; and Mr. Percival performing the 
same ceremony, wondered how he was to find 
out. which young lady was Miss, Thorne, and 
which Miss Delia; and while the lively but 
commonplace chat, which his entrance had in- 
terrupted, went on, he occupied himself in 
examining the faces of the two girls, and try- 
ing to decide which he should prefer to claim 
as his cousin, and which to consider as Mr. 
{ Thorne’s adopted daughter. 
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Both were pretty, but in the most diverse 
styles, for one was slight and small, with a 
pure white skin, like the leaf of a calla lily, 
red only in the sensitive lips, which continually 
displayed her beautifully small teeth, with light 
gray eyes, deeply shadowed by dark locks and 
brows, and with a wonderful profusion of 
reddish, golden hair, wound round and round 
in a massive coil at the back of the head, but 
breaking into a thousand tiny spirals about the 
forehead, low, and wide, and smooth as that of 
Venus. 

«A piquant little darling—lI hope she is Rosa- 
mond,” mused Mr. Percival, turning almost re- 
luctantly toward her companion, a tall, slender 
girl, with the lithe and virginal form of a young 
Diana, with a haughty head, a dark, glowing 
face, full of color, and fire centering in the 
great, passionate eyes, dark as a pansy’s nether 
petal, slumbrous and vivid as the flames half 
hidden, half revealed, in the deep crater of a 
volcano. As if in contempt of the fashion which 
ordained that the hair should be carried away 
from the face and massed at tke top of the 
head, this proud brunette had arranged hers 
in drooping folds and braids, defining the 
tempting oval of the cheek, and making a 
dusky background, into which the rich colors 
of the face blended with an effect truly artistic. 
Below the lowest line of shadowy hair appeared 
the tip of a little ear, and the gleam of a great 
garnet, whose deep heart seemed to catch and 
hold the sun’s own light and fire. 

«A splendid creature!’ thought he. ‘If she 
is Rosamond, I wonder if my aunt Bartram 
schemed for us to marry.” 

‘Don’t you hope so, Mr. Percival?’ suddenly 
inquired the object of ‘his reverie, turning her 
bewildering eyes full upon his. 

“Indeed, I do,” replied he, answering his 
own thought, and caring very little what the 
question might have been. But Miss Matilda, 
coloring scarlet with surprise and horror, soon 
recalled him to his senses. 

“Why, Walton Percival, do you know what 
you are saying? Miss Thorne asked if you 
did not hope she and her sister would tire of 
the seclusion of Bartram’s Holme, and return 
to town before the three months are over.” 

A general laugh followed the explanation, 
and shielded Walton’s embarrassment; but one 
idea joyfully shaped itself in the young man’s 
mind, and remained there. 

‘‘She is Miss Thorne, then. I am very glad.” 

The dinner-bell cut short the somewhat con- 
fused explanation to which nobody listened; 
and Percival gladly hastened to offer his arm 








to the object of his apology, and continue it in 
a lower voice. Miss Matilda and the com- 
panion followed—and the dinner passed as 
gayly and pleasantly as possible. Later in 
the evening, Percival made the charming dis- 
covery that his cousin could sing, and that she 
liked his favorite music, and that she knew 
much more of it than he did, and that her voice 
harmonized perfectly with his own; and, alto- 
gether, it is no matter for surprise that, in 
arranging a music-book upon the rack before 
her, our hero took occasion to whisper, 

“IT am so glad, so very glad, that you are 
my cousin, Rosamond—may I call you Rosa- 
mond?”’ 

Miss Thorne finished the prelude she was 
playing, sang the first verse of her song, and 
then, her fingers still busy with. the keys, 
flashed up a look half defiant, half imploring, 

‘“‘T am not Rosamond,” said she. “I thought 
you knew—and now you will not care anything 
about me.” 

The trifling fingers quickened their motion 
upon the keys, and broke into a wild fantasia. 
It finished, and Miss Delia Thorne rose from 
the piano, and returned to the sofa, where still 
sat her cousin, who met her with a smile. 

‘* What freak was that, Delia?’’ asked she. 

«Oh! I found I was not in the mood for sing- 
ing, so finished with something else,” said the 
young lady, carelessly; and from that moment, 
although the brilliancy of her wit, and the 
sparkling flow of her conversation were the 
life of the whole party, Percival could not gain 
one moment’s especial attention, not even so 
much as a look; nor could he continue in any 
manner to express the regret he really felt at 
having made so mortifying a blunder. Mr. 
Westerfeldt’s carriage came for the young 
ladies at ten o’clock, and Percival handing 
them in, was just beginning a low-toned apo- 
logy to her whose hand he lingeringly clasped, 
when it was interrupted by, 

«Oh! I beg your pardon, Mr. Percival, but 
will you be so kind as to say to Miss Percival 
that I will bring her that book to-morrow.”’ 

“Certainly. At what hour shall I tell her?” 

“T can hardly say. Rosamond, at what hour 
shall we call upon Miss Percival to-morrow?” 

*«‘ About twelve, I think.” 

“Yes; or, perhaps, a little later—at almost 
any time between eleven and six; but she must 
not stay in a moment on our account, must she, 
Rosamond? We can leave the book, you know.” 

“Certainly. Pray, beg your aunt not to alter 
her engagements in the least on our account, 
cousin Walton,’’ said Miss Thorne; and Walton 
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gratefully wished it had been Delia who called 
him cousin so sweetly. 

‘‘Poor little thing!” thought he, as the car- 
riage drove away. ‘How her sister extin- 
guishes her. She might be quite attractive by 
herself; but when one sees that splendid Delia, 
he cannot remember poor, little Rose.”’ 

And Rose, nestling into the corner of the 
carriage, was making much the same mental 
remark to herself, while a few unbidden tears 
forced themselves into her pathetic gray eyes, 
and quietly rolled down her cheeks. 

“You are tired, poor little Rosamond,” said 
Delia, as she noticed the movement, but not 
the tears. ‘That formal Miss Percival was 
too much for you, was she not?” 


“Oh, no! I liked her exceedingly.” 

“Really? And how do you like your 
cousin?” 

“Very well, I believe. He is handsome, is 
he not?” 


‘Well enough. I do not admire blonde men. 
Do you know he was so stupid as to mistake 
me for Miss Thorne, the heiress, and his kins- 
woman?” 

“I do not think it stupid. You look much 
more like it than I do, and talk and act it yet 
more than you look it.” 

“‘You mean that I am too forward, and for- 
get my position; forget my doubtful, or dis- 
graceful birth, my poverty, and the fact that I 
am only your companion, not equal le 

«‘Oh, hush! hush, Deliaf You have no right 
to speak so; it is most cruel, most unjust, both 
to me and to my father, who was also your 
adopted father, and treated you, both in his 
life and in his death, as his own child.” 

‘‘Well, well, Rosamond, we won’t quarrel 
again over that. Iam sorry if I have injured 
your feelings; but mine were cruelly hurt 
to-night as I read the look of consternation 
upon that splendid puppy’s face, when he dis- 
covered that he had been paying court to the 
poor dependent, instead of his wealthy kins- 
woman.” 

‘*You wrong my cousin, and you are not in 
a happy humor to-night, Delia,’’ began Rosa- 
mond, coldly; but was stopped by Delia, who, 
breaking into @ passion of tears, threw herself 
upon the floor of the carriage, her head in 
Rosamond’s lap, and there sobbed out the bit- 
terness aroused in her morbidly sensitive feel- 
ings by Percival’s most unfortunate mistake. 

Rosamond soothed her tenderly, but thought- 
fully. Already the shadow of coming sorrow 
and perplexity darkened her heart, and gave 
her a feeling of undefined uneasiness. 








CHAPTER III. 

Two weeks later, a handsome, open carriage, 
drawn by a pair of powerful black horses, rolled 
over the leafy and secluded road leading 
from the little town of Glynn to the estate of 
Bartram’s Holme. Its occupants were Miss 
Percival, the two Miss Thornes, and Capt. 
Royal Page, a gentleman whom Walton Per- 
cival had invited at the last moment, to be 
company for his aunt, as he mischievously re- 
marked, much to Miss Matilda’s indignation, 
although, as she hesitatingly added, Capt. Page 
was a very estimable gentleman, and not ill- 
looking for his time of life, which might be 
about fifty. Percival, himself, sat upon the 
driver’s seat, beside a shrewd, hard-featured 
Scotch-Yankee coachman, Ichabod Macpherson 
by name, who had been for many years a re- 
tainer of the Percival family, sometimes in one 
capacity, and sometimes in another. Sitting 
half turned upon the seat, so that his arm 
rested upon the back of the adjoining one, in 
close proximity to Rosamond’s shoulder, while 
he faced Delia, who sat with Miss Matilda upon 
the back seat, Walton Percival was repeating 
such particulars of his late aunt’s mode of life, 
as he had picked up from the talkative land- 
lord of the village inn, where they had just 
dined. 

“It seems,”’ said he, ‘‘that she lived abso- 
lutely alone, with an old woman as servant. 
Such small supplies as they needed were car- 
ried to them by a lad from a neighboring farm, 
who called every morning for orders. He saw 
sometimes an old woman, and sometimes two, 
until one morning the one who came to the 
door to take in his marketing, remarked, 

“««My mistress is dead. Send a woman.’ 

“The boy, frightened out of his wits, ran 
headlong home, and his father and mother 
went immediately over to the ‘great house,’ 
as they call it, and there, to be sure, lay Miss 
Bartram ready dressed for the grave, with her 
old servant sitting at her feet. They brought 
a doctor, and a coroner, who decided that she 
had died from natural causes, a sort of general 
decay, I should imagine: and so she was buried. 
The old woman still remains in the house, and 
I suppose we must let her remain.” 

“Certainly, poor thing! I dare say she has 
no other home,” replied aunt Matilda. 

«“T wonder how long she has lived there,” 
said Rosamond. 

‘“<T have always heard that Mrs. Bartram had 
an old servant with her, and I dare say this is 
the same one she retained when she dismissed 
all the others and closed her house,” said aunt 
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Matilda, glancing uneasily at Rosamond, who, { her from the carriage. ‘Everything is so lugu- 


‘pale and still, looked at the bare, wide fields 
they were skirting, and said nothing. 

«This must be the place—turn in at this 
gateway, Ichabod,” said Mr. Percival, pointing 
to a gap between two high posts ornamented 
with carved wooden urns at the top. 

«You are ingenious to have discovered a gate- 
way at all, Mr. Percival,” said Delia Thorne, 
laughing, as they rolled over a little bridge, 
and up a long avenue of elms, so untrimmed 
and luxuriant that their branches swept into 
the carriage as it passed. 

«A happy instinct,” replied Walton, gayly. 
“But see, here we have a view of the house. 
I did not suppose it was so large.” 

Every one eagerly looked as he pointed, and 
saw a massive, square building, three stories 
in height, and built like most American houses 
of its age, however important, of the wood so 
abundant ina new country. It was painted of 
a dark-gray color, even the four tall chimneys 
presenting the same sombre tint, which seemed 
deepened, rather than relieved, by the dark- 
green blinds closed over nearly every window. 
A row of Lombardy poplars stood mournful 
sentinels before the principal entrance, and 
weeping-willows waved at the side. Over- 
grown shrubs and vines crowded and clam- 
bered upon the old house, as if striving to hide 
its stern decay, and rank grasses lay tangled 
and matted upon the untrodden terrace, to 
which a flight of shallow steps of red sand- 
stone led from the carriage-way. Between two 
of these steps a willow shoot had forced its 
way, and with the slow persistence of its soft 
and flexible growth had gradually upheaved 
the upper stone, until the whole was shaken 
and disarranged. Pointing at it as the car- 
riage slowly phssed, Delia murmured in Rosa- 
mond’s ear, 

“See! That is what you gentle little crea- 
tures do.” 

‘An iron bar would have done it much more 
quickly, and with less harm to itself,’ replied 
Rosamond, with a meaning smile. 

‘Am Tiron? I wish I were,” replied Delia; 
and just then Walton Percival opened the 
carriage-door, and gave his hand first to his 
aunt. 

‘“‘We have to content ourselves with the 
side entrance,” said he. ‘Mine host warned 
me that the front door opened to no one. Even 
my aunt’s funeral-train passed out at the side 
entrance.” 

“Don’t talk of funerals any more, please,” 
said Rosamond, nervously, as her cousin helped 








brious here—even the sky is gray.” 

“Some gray things are very pretty—eyes, 
for instance,” said Walton, gayly; and Rosa- 
mond raised the gray eyes grevely to his face, 
then dropped them without a smile. 

‘‘She has never forgiven my selecting Delia 
as Miss Thérne,” thought Walton, as he fol- 
lowed his aunt up the steps to the porched 
door, where she was already knocking. 

“Do you hear any one within?” asked she. 

‘‘Hush! Yes—don’t you?” replied Miss 
Matilda, bending her ear to catch the feeble 
and hesitating steps which came slowly down 
the passage within. An uncertain hand with- 
drew the bolts and raised the latch, and then 
the door swinging slowly open, showed the up- 
right figure of an old woman, her white and 
solemn face seamed with wrinkles, from among 
which looked two stern, sad eyes, dark and 
sombre as the gray old house, and forming a 
vivid contrast with the white hair folded away 
beneath a close muslin cap. Without greeting 
of any sort, this strange figure stood there mute 
and motionless as the sphynx, until Walton 
Percival, politely uncovering, said, in his plea- 
sant voice, 

“You, I presume, are Mrs. Bartram’s .old 
companion and friend, of whom I have often 
heard. I am her nephew, Mr. Percival, and 
this is my aunt, Miss Percival. Will you show 
us to a sitting-room ?” 

«“My name is Nancy. Come this way,” And 
with no farther greeting, the old woman led 
the way through a small lobby to a lofty, dark 
parlor, its walls wainscoted with native wood, 
its floor spread with an antique Turkey carpet, 
its two wide windows opening upon the tangled 
shrubbery at the eastern side of the house. The 
one cheerful thing in the room was a fire, built 
of maple-logs in the great cavernous chimney. 

“Ah! this is comfortable!” exclaimed Miss 
Matilda, going toward it; and then turning to 
look at the old woman, who stood beside the 
door, waiting until the rest of the party should 
enter. : 

“It was very kind of you to make us a fire,~" 
said she, pleasantly, “‘the evenings are still 
quite chilly. Our servants and baggage will 
be here presently; and, perhaps, you will be 
so kind as to show us to our rooms, and see 
about some tea. We are all very tired.” 

With no reply, save a nod of the head, the 
old woman passed through the room, and out 
of a door at the further end. 

«“T suppose we are to follow, my dears,” re- 
marked Miss Matilda, with a scared smile; and 
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passing through the door, the ladies found them- 
selves in a long, dark hall, the bowed front 
door at one end, and at the other a flight of 
stairs, starting from the center of the hall and 
dividing near the top into two branches, each 
of which led to a gallery running round the 
hall, and giving entrance to the chambers. At 
the front of the hall both gallerie# ended in a 
deep bay-window extending over the front door. 
A similar one at the back of the house over- 
looked the old orchard and flower-garden, and 
was reached by a short flight of steps starting 
from the same landing as the gallery-stairs; 
but as the dark, outside blinds were closed 
over both windows, the hall remained in dense 
shadow. 

“Ugh!” said Delia, shuddering. 
frightful, is it not?” 

“Do you think so?” replied Rose, -casting 
eager glances down the galleries, and into the 
dim recesses of the side corridors as they passed 
along. ‘I like it; there seems so much romance 
and mystery about the house. I shall spend 


“This is 


much of my time in exploring these dark pas- 
sages and closed rooms.” 

As she said these words, the old woman, who 
preceded the party, paused, with her hand 
upon the latch of a door, and fixing her stern, 


dark eyes upon the young’ girl’s joyous face, 
said, impressively, 

“You had better not do it, Miss; there’s 
them that uses these rooms that you wouldn’t 
like to meet.” 

“What! Is the place haunted?” asked Rosa- 
mond, with breathless interest, while Miss 
Matilda, deadly pale, clung to the carved bal- 
ustrade of the gallery for support, and Delia 
fixed her dark eyes upon the old woman with 
half-contemptuous, half-wondering attention. 
But Nancy heeded none of them; throwing 
open the door, she turned to Miss Percival 
with the brief remark, 

“‘That’s for you!” 

Aunt Matilda obediently entered, and the 
others looked into the chamber with some 
curiosity ; it was large, dark, hung with old- 
fashioned green moreen window and bed-cur- 
tains, and was enlivened by some old family 
portraits, painted in the stiff and sombre style 
of the last century. Aunt Matilda looked for- 
lornly about her, then turned to the old house- 
keeper. 

“Does anybody sleep near me? Iam a little 
timid in a strange place.” 

“This next room is for the young man; and 
there can be another bed put in it for the 
gentleman you have brought with you. They 





sleep in there,” replied Nancy, pointing to the 
door which they had just passed. 

“Tam glad my nephew is close at hand,” 
murmured Miss Matilda. ‘‘And where will 
the young ladies be?” 

“The other front room is for Miss Thorne— 
which is she?” asked Nancy, surveying the 
two girls from head to foot. 

“IT am Miss Thorne, and this is my sister, 
Miss Delia Thorne,” said Rosamond, gently; 
‘“‘and we shall prefer sleeping together—we 
are accustomed to it.” 

“Your sister! I didn’t know John Thorne 
had more than one child,” replied the old 
woman, staring at Delia, who flushed an angry 
red, while Rosamond hastily said, 

‘““My adopted sister—my father’s adopted 
child.” ‘ 

“That is different. Yes, I know all about 
that,” muttered Nancy, dryly; and proceeding 
along the gallery and past the deep recess of the 
oriel-window, she opened the deor of a large, 
front chamber, answering in position to that 
assigned to Miss Percival. The furniture was, 
however, lighter in style, the hangings of a gay- 
flowered, although old-fashioned, chintz, anda 
few bits of bright china scattered here and 
there, some colored engravings against the 
wall, and a vase of flowers upon the dressing- 
table, gave the apartment an air of cheer- 
fulness and welcome which the other entirely 
lacked. 

‘This is the pleasantest room I have yet seen 
in the house,” said Rosamond, surveying it 
with pleasure. ‘*And'‘you would rather share 
it with me than to sleep by yourself, would you 
not, Delia?” 

“She will have to,” harshly interposed 
Nancy, before Delia could reply; ‘there is no 
other, except servants’ rooms.” 

“In this great house!” exclaimed Delia, 
rather haughtily. ‘Why, who sleeps in the 
fourth room on this floor, the one answering 
in position to Mr. Percival’s?” 

“Ido. I always did; and Mrs. Bartram left 
it in her will that I should always have that 
room, and what is in it, for my own,” replied 
Nancy, doggedly. 

«And the third story?” asked Delia. 

«‘That is not used at all—it is not safe,” re- 
plied Nancy, in the same tone. 

‘‘Where do the servants sleep, then?” 

‘‘In the wing-chambers, over the kitchen and 
laundry. The entry between my chamber and 
this leads to that part of the house,” replied 
the old woman, and opening a door, she showed 
a dark and narrow passage bounding that side 
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of the room, and finished at the lower end by 
a green-baize door. | 

«You may go and look at the servants’ rooms 
if you choose,” said she, harshly. 

«Come, then, Mrs. Bluebeard,” replied Rosa- 
mond, gayly; and then the two tripped down 
the passage, and throwing open the green door, 
and a heavy wooden one behind it, found them- 
selves in a large, half-finished chamber, with 
a servants’ stair-case coming up at one side, 
and a door at the further end. Crossing the 
room, Nancy opened the door, and showed a 
short passage, with doors at either side. 

«These are the servants’ rooms, and this un- 
finished chamber is the laundry drying-room,”’ 
said she, briefly; and the two girls,after glanc- 
ing about them a little, were glad to return 
to their own warm and cheerful apartment. 

Leaving them there, old Nancy went down 
the back stairs, muttering something about tea, 
and the trouble of visitors. 

‘What a cross-grained old creature,” re- 
marked Delia, looking into the mirror, and 
taking off her hat. ‘She evidently intends to 
rule us all as she did her late mistress.” 

‘‘Yes,”’ replied Rosamond, absently. ‘Do 
look at this wardrobe, Delia.” 

‘Wardrobe? Why, yes, that is curious.’ 
And Delia examined with interest the massive 
structure, built of rich, dark mahogany, and 
mounted with brass mouldings, which occu- 
pied one corner of the room. The front was 
divided into four doors, two meeting in the 
middle, and two more at the side of them, de- 
noting three compartments; but those doors 
were not only locked, but the keyholes were 
covered with wax, sealed with a crest and the 
initials A. B. It was this circumstance which 
had drawn forth Rosamond’s exclamation of 
surprise. Delia looked, and suddenly said, 

“I suppose this is the wardrobe you are to 
inherit if you stay here the three months out, 
Rosamond; and it is sealed, so that you shall 
not pick the locks and help yourself to the 
treasure before it is lawfully yours.” 

‘‘They need not have taken so much trouble; 
of course, I should not have pryed into any- 
thing which was purposely kept from me,”’ 
said Rosamond, rather indignantly; and Delia, 
laughing, returned to the mirror. 

‘“‘Shouldn’t you? Well, I am more curious; 
and I would give sixpence at this very moment 
for a chance of ransacking that grim old ward- 
robe.” 

‘So would I give sixpence; but I could not 
pick locks, or break seals, or abuse confidence,” 
replied Rose. 





CHAPTER. IV. 

Tue next morning broke cloudlessly, and 
the rising sun, streaming through the open 
window into Rosamond’s eyes, roused her 
from her light slumbers, and drew her from 
the bed to the window, where she beheld a 
view so lovely and so attractive that, making 
a hasty toilet, she stole quietly from the room 
and the house, and finding her way to the over- 
grown and tangled shrubbery, and through that 
to the garden, ghe paced up and down, inhaling 
the fragrance of the early blossoms, admiring 
the fresh, young verdure, and listening with 
delight to the songs of the birds, who crowded 
the mystic old trees, and welcomed the summer 
and the morning with fullest-throated praise. 

Suddenly, in rounding a thicket of rose- 
trees, she encountered Mr. Percival, walking 
slowly along, his hands behind him, and his 
head bowed in deep thought. At sight of his 
cousin he hesitated a moment, then turned and 
walked along beside her. 

‘“‘I was thinking of you,” said he, abruptly, 
‘cand wondering why you dislike me.” 

‘“‘A modest wonder! You had thought no 
one could fail to like you, then,” replied Rosa- 
mond. 

«Your sarcasm, and your scornful careless- 
ness, only prove my accusation correct. You 
do dislike me, cousin,’’ said Percival. 

“Dol? Well, then, why do I?” 

“Nay, that is for you to tell,” said Percival, 
earnestly; but Rosamond lightly answered, 

‘‘No, you shall be special pMader, advocate, 
judge, jury, and all, in this case.” 

‘‘And the accused does not care enough for 
the accusation even to plead, ‘Not guilty,’”’ 
said Percival. 

“The aceusation is so fanciful that it is not 
worth pleading for or against,” replied Rosa- 
mond, in the same careless tone she had 
hitherto used. Percival did not reply for 
some moments, but at last he said, 

“IT wish you would be my friend and cousin; 
I want one very much, especially to-day.” 

«And why especially to-day?” 

“T have a confidence to make, and you are 
the person to whom I wish to make it—or I 
shall make it to no one.” 

‘‘A confidence? And why to me, Mr. Perci- 
yal?” 

“Don’t say Mr. Percival, Rosamond. We 
are, at least, cousins, and you should call me 
by my name.” 

«Well, then, cousin Walton, why to me?” 

«Because you are the only suitable person. 
My aunt Matilda would be frightened out of 
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her senses; your sister, I could not tell her; 
and as for Capt. Page, it does not in the least 
concern him, and you would not wish that he 
should know it.” 

“You have at last aroused my curiosity,” 
said Rosamond, raising her lovely gray eyes 
curiously to his face, ‘and now you must 
gratify it.” 

‘Last night, after you had all retired, I sat 
reading,” he began, ‘‘and I became so inte- 
rested that I did not think of the time until the 
failure of my lamp suggested that it must be 
growing late—a suspicion confirmed by my 
watch, which showed the quarter past one. 
The fire had long been dead, and the glimmer 
which showed the hands of my watch was the 
expiring effort of the lamp, so that I was left 
in total darkness. I groped upon the mantle- 
shelf for a candle, or even a match, but found 
none, and was presently satisfied that I could 
expect no help from the sense of sight in 
making my way up stairs. Leaving the library, 
I navigated the length of the great hall with 
tolerable success, and reached the foot of the 
stair-case. You remember that there is a win- 
dow about half-way up, with a short flight of 
steps leading to it, and a seat beneath it.” 

«<Yes, I remember that.’’ 

«¢ And you remember that the blinds of that 
window are closed, for you or Delia remarked 
upon the sombre shadow of the hall.”’ 

** Yes, I remember that also.” 

*‘ Well, Rosamond, as I went up that stair- 
ease, and reached the landing, I saw a woman 
standing in the window recess just at the top 
of the short flight of steps—saw her as distinctly 
as I now see you.” 

‘“‘Saw her by what light?’ inquired Rosa- 
mond, incredulously. 

“I do not know. I understand your tone, 
and I cannot’ combat its doubt, except by the 
simple assertion of my perfect sanity and truth- 
fulness. A moment before, the darkness of the 
place had been so intense that I could not dis- 
cern the position of the stairs, or even see my 
own hand as I held it up before me, and yet, 
when I raised my eyes, I beheld this woman’s 
face, figure, dress, as distinctly as I now see 
yours, and, were I an artist, could reproduce 
them with the most minute distinctness.” 

«‘T must believe you, cousin, when you speak 
so earnestly,” said Rosamond, more gently. 
*¢What sort of woman was she?” 

“Young, not more than five-and-twenty, 
slight in figure, and—I will not say what I 
thought of her face, Rosamond, for it was 
yours.” 





“Mine!” 

«Yes, precisely. So cqmpletely yours that 
I supposed it to be you, and spoke your name. 
No answer came, but the eyes of the appari- 
tion, for I now call it such, fixed themselves 
upon mine so mournfully, and so earnestly, 
that I sprung up the stairs to the window, fully 
impressed with the belief that you had met 
with some terrible misfortune, and were im- 
ploring me for help, or redress. As I reached 
the top of the stairs, the figure retreated to 
the depth of the bay-window, and then gliding 
around the side, and down the stairs, turned 
upon the landing, and looking back at me with 
those terribly imploring eyes, seemed waiting 
for me to follow. : 

‘¢¢What is it? What shallI do? Rosamond, 
is it you?’ I exclaimed, for the first time be- 
ginning to doubt your bodily presence. Still 
there was no reply; but the figure, gliding 
swiftly up the remaining stairs leading to the 
gallery, paused at the entrance of the passage 
between your room and that used by the old 
housekeeper. Half shrinking, yet unable to 
turn back, I followed. At the door of your 
chamber it paused, and extending both hands 
with a caressing motion, seemed to hesitate as 
if about to enter, but finally kept on, and dis- 
appeared through the green door at the end of 
the entry. I followed as fast as I could, but 
on arriving at the door found it fastened upon 
my side by a strong brass hook. I opened it, 
and the wooden one which it screened, and 
found myself in utter darkness, the mysterious 
light that had hitherto led me having totally 
disappeared. After waiting for a moment 
without seeing or hearing anything, I closed 
the two doors, hooked the inner one, and felt 
my way to my own chamber, where I slept for 
a few fours; but rising with the first daylight, 
returned to the spot where I had lost sight of 
the figure upon the preceding night. I found 
the door fastened as I had left it, and opening 
both, passed through into a large, unfinished 
chamber, with a stair-case in one corner, 
apparently connecting with the kitchen re- 
gion r 

“T have seen that room,” interposed Rose; 
“the servants’ rooms lie beyond it, and it is 
possible i” 

‘That I mistook some Bridget, or Katy, or 
Molly, for my cousin Rosamond?” asked Per- 
cival, ironically. ‘‘Nor was I dreaming, as, 
perhaps, you will next suggest, for, close be- 
side the door, in the unfinished room, I picked 
up this.” And Mr. Percival showed a hand- 
kerchief marked with his own name. 
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Rosamond examined, and returned it thought- 
fully. 

« And she looked like me?” said she. 

«Almost exactly, except for the fashion of 
the hair, which was worn flowing down the 
back in a great rippling mass of shining curls.” 

“Do you remember the dress?” 

«Perfectly, for it was very peculiar, the ma- 
terial being silk, which rustled and crackled 
as it moved, as if very thick and stiff; in color 
it was white, embroidered or brocaded with a 
running pattern of moss rose-buds. It was cut 
square upon the neck, and had sleeves ending 
at the elbows, with deep lace ruffles. At the 
bosom was a bow of soft-blue ribbon, with a 
few lilies-of-the-valley knotted in it.” 

«The dress is that of fifty years ago.’’ 

“Is it? That surprises me.” 

«Yes; and I, of course, have nothing of the 
sort in my wardrobe. Cousin Walton, tell me, 
once for all, are you actually serious? Did 
this really happen, and are not you jesting 
with my simplicity?” 

‘“T feel a little hurt at such a question, Miss 
Thorne. I should be incapable of so ungentle- 
manly and puerile a jest, and si 

«Forgive my doubt,” interrupted Rosamond, 
hastily. ‘But it is all so strange!” 
“Excessively strange!” assented Walton, his 
brow clearing immediately. ‘I cannot wonder 
at your incredulity. Now the reason I have told 
the story to you is, that from the close resem- 
blance of the apparition to yourself, I cannot 
but believe that its visit referred in some 
manner to you, and it is with you I wish to 
consult upon the use that shall be made of it.” 

“The use ?”’ 

“Yes; these things mean something, although 
it is not possible for us at present to understand 
what; and I do not hesitate to say that I believe 
the appearance I saw last night was a super- 





a purpose. What that purpose is we are now 
to attempt to discover.” 

*“*Do you expect to see it again?” 

‘“‘How can I tell? But, yes, I do so expect, 
for, as yet, it has affected nothing; and I have 
just said I believe it comes with a purpose. 
Will you help me discover it ?” 

“Yes, certainly, if I can, and if it is really 
something worth serious attention.” 

‘¢ Still a little incredulous, I see; but wait,’’ 
replied Percival, with a smile. ‘Now, how 
are we to contrive the matter. Will you watch 
with me to-night?” 

‘* How can I without speaking to your aunt, 
or It would be so odd,” suggested Rosa- 
mond, blushing a little, and smiling more. 

‘Would it? Well, will you wait in your 
own room until I call you? I will tap gently 
on the door at a little after twelve.” 

«‘T—I hardly like to make such an arrange- 
ment,’’ stammered Rosamond, confused. 

‘‘Remember that I am your cousin, and that 
this is a matter in which we are only involved, as 











natural one, and made itself visible to us for 


we 


seeking the explanation of strange phenomena.” 

“Yes, but—— Well, I will meet you on the 
stair-case at a little after twelve. You need 
not call me, for I shall not go to sleep before 
that.” 

‘‘Thank you, Rosamond, both for your con- 
sent, and for the sacrifice of the young lady- 
like scruples, which came near negativing it. 
You are a sensible girl!” 

And taking his cousin’s hand in his, Mr. 
Percival playfully kissed it; then putting it 
under his arm, turned to retrace their steps. 
In doing so they came face to face with Delia, 
who, forcing a smile, which could not quite 
cover the frown upon her face, exclaimed, 

‘What, romancing so early in the morning? 
They say that breakfast is ready, and I am 
sent to call you.” 

(T0 BE CONTINUED.) 
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Brrep, on the branches swinging, 
Sing me some glad, blithe song, 

That shall set the echoes ringing 
The listening hills along. 

And bee, in the browsy clover, 
Ae you gather a luscious store, 

Oh! whisper that he, my lover, 
Is home again once more. 

Bloom, rose, for the dew-drops woo you’, 
Open your heart of musk ; 

Let the dream of your life come to you, 
Born of the dew and the dusk. 








Ob! winds, sing a jubilant chorus, 
In your concert with the stars; 
Let your song be written before us, 
On the yellow moonlight’s bars, 
Pack from the stormy ocean, 
Back to the heart so true; 
Love, in its sweet emotion, 
Stirs all my being through. 
And I whisper over and over, 
Like a glad and sweet refrain, 
“Heart, be blithe! for your lover 
Has come to you again!” 
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I. 

Tue heavy gates clanged behind them, the 
carriage rolled swiftly up the winding avenue, 
and presently the mansion-house appeared 
among the great trees, the setting sun lighting 
its casements like an illumination over this re- 
turn that was to make the old house so joyous. 

“We are home, Agatha; you had not for- 
gotten how it looked?” 

Agatha Bourne did not answer her father; 
she was leaning out of the window, gazing 
about in search of familiar objects, wondering 
that there should be no trace of change during 
this term of absence, which had brought her 
back as unlike her former self as if she had 
been transformed into a new being. 

The suns of eighty summers have shone, and 
their roses bloomed, since the time of which 
I write, weaving no romance, only a history, 
gathered from faded letters and journals, that 
have outlived the hands which penned them. 

Agatha Bourne had been gone two years; 
and from eighteen to twenty life passes so 
rapidly that one marvels to revisit the quiet 
haunts of childhood, and find that while exist- 
ence has deepened into feverish unrest they 
have suffered no change. 

‘Does it look like home, Agatha?” her father 
kept questioning. 

Agatha leaned back in her seat, and allowed 
her veil to fall over her face as she answered, 

“Not a leaf is changed! It might be the 
enchanted castle in old nurse’s fairy story, for 
any alteration there is.” 

She had returned! Often, during the first 
year of her stay,in that foreign land, Agatha 
had dreamed of toming back, and had fancied 
the perfect content that would fill her heart as 
the familiar hill and dwelling came in sight. 
She had returned; the clang of the heavy gates 
had sounded like the shutting of a tomb, and 
her soul seemed to read, on the gray front of 
the house, the dreary line from the old Italian 
poet, that only a few months before she had 
dreamed over under the orange-trees of his 
beautiful land. 

The carriage stopped at the great entrance. 
Agatha was assisted out by her father, and 
stood for an instant gazing down upon the 
perenne spread beneath the height on which 





the mansion stood. The Hudson gleamed a 
golden scroll in the evening light; the moun- 
tains were misty with the purple haze of early 
summer, and the wild, picturesque scene wore 
its fullest beauty. 

Only a moment, then her father claimed her 
attention again; and out of the house, roused 
by the sound of the carriage-wheels, came 
stately aunt Dorothy,.to fold her in an embrace 
of chilly delight; and old nurse, with as hearty 
a burst of weeping as if it had been the sad- 
dest, instead of the most joyful day of her life, 
as she felt and pronounced it. A whole troop 
of servants and dogs to welcome back the 
young mistress, and she knew that she ought 
to be glad to see them, to be grateful for the 
affection, and was, only there was no warmth 
in her heart; and it was dreadful to feel that 
even this moment could not bring the bright- 
ness and zest back to her life. 

A beautiful old place that stands to-day 
scarcely changed, which even then had no 
chilling appearance of newness, for, more than 
a quarter of a century before, Agatha’s father 
had built the house in the midst of that stately 
wood, as a summer-home for his young wife. 
Children had been born and died there; and 
last of all, the wife and mother had been car- 
ried out to sleep in the family-vault, and Roger 
Bourne was left alone with the helpless babe, 
whose little life had cost him so dearly. 

Two years before, Mr. Bourne had consented 
that Agatha should be taken abroad by a ma- 
ternal relative to finish her studies, and have 
a glimpse of the great world beyond seas. How 
hard a trial it was to give her up the old man 
never told; the state of his health did not per- 
mit any thought of his accompanying her, but 
whatever seemed best for the child must be 
done; and it was feared that she inherited the 
delicate constitution of her mother, whom late 
in life Roger Bourne had married while she 
was still a young girl—so every way the neces- 
sity of the separation was forced upon him. 

But she was at home now—his Agatha, his 
one priceless treasure—not a child or girl any 
longer, but developed into a woman more 
beautiful even than the child had promised, 
yet perplexing and troubling him a little by 
the difference. 
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He led her into the house, and aunt Dorothy 
followed as primly as if she had been the god- 
dess of Propriety; though nurse somewhat dis- 
turbed the stateliness of the scene by making 
unexpected dashes at her former charge, with 
such doleful sobs of delight that the very dogs 
howled as if it had been a funeral. 

Agatha knew that her father was watching 
every look, and tried by affectionate words to 
make amends for the lack of joy that she feared 
wasin her face. Years before, the heavy carved 
furniture that decorated the rooms had been 
brought from across seas, and everything was 
so rich and picturesque that Agatha might have 
fancied herself standing in some old world man- 
sion in the sunny land of France. But all this 
was only another pang. She would rather have 
“come back to the humblest dwelling, in which 
there should be no object to remind her of that 
life which had come so suddenly to an end, be- 
tween which and her present the ocean shut 
out all hope of restoration as completely as if 
it had been the eternal gulf. 

‘You are sure you are glad to be at home, 
Agatha?” her father questioned, with the rest- 
less eagerness of affection. 

*T am glad to be anywhere with you, papa,” 
she answered. 

‘‘And you'll not regret France, and all its 
vanities ?” 

“I was glad to come away,” she said, with 
energy; ‘‘very glad.” 

“Ah, ha, Dorothy!’ cried the delighted old 
man, ‘“‘you see foreign ways haven’t spoiled 
her, after all.’ 

“TI never supposed they would, brother,” 
returned the spinster, severely; ‘Agatha had 
been too throughly grounded in her catechism 
and ethics to be injured by the frivolity of 
French manners, or those of her cousin, either, 
for that matter.” 

“You see, your aunt doesn’t forgive her old 
enemy yet,” Mr. Bourne said, laughing. 

‘I feel no enmity toward any one,” answered 
Miss Dorothy, with increased dignity. «I trust 
my mind is-too well disciplined to entertain 
any such dreadful sentiment. I don’t think 
about Mrs. Masterton when I can help it; she 
seems to have done Agatha no harm, so let us 
be thankful and forget her till she comes to 
upset the house by one of her summer visits.” 

“Thankful enough J am to get her back,” 
said Mr. Bourne; and Agatha felt a more un- 
grateful wretch than ever. 

Aunt Dorothy bustled away, beset by some 
housewifely care—for, like most women of that 
generation, she gave herself and those about 





her no more rest than if they had all been 
machines, that must run without stopping until 
they broke down. 

That night, as she sat alone in her room, 
Agatha Bourne looked back over the events of 
the past, which had so utterly come to an-end, 
that she felt as a ghost might while reviewing 
the scene of its earthly mistakes and suffering. 

I have read, in the faded records kept in her 
own dainty penmanship, the history of that lost 
past, but I shall give it to you in my own words. 
Even at this distance of time there seems some- 
thing coarse and cruel in laying bare to the 
glance of the indifferent the entire secrets of 
that girlish soul, written with all the impul- 
siveness and passion of her age, never meant 
to be intrusted to any human eye, but which 
by some chance have so long outlasted the 
misery and wounded pride that gave them birth. 

The first eighteen months of Agatha’s sojourn 
had been spent in study or traveling about 
Italy; but when only half a year of her stay 
was left, and Mr. Bourne would not hear of 
her absence being prolonged a day after the 
appointed time, Mrs. Masterton took her niece 
back to France, that she might have a glance 
at the gorgeous court, where, in spite of gather- 
ing troubles, Marie Antoinette ruled more po- 
tently by the spells of her beauty and grace 
than ever the great conqueror who followed 
did in the fullness of his success. 

Agatha’s season of gayety was a very bright 
one, and she was so much sought after, that 
silly little Mrs. Masterton began to dream, as 
so many American women of our day do, of a 
crown prince, at least, for her charge. But 
Agatha would have laughed scornfully at the 
vision of a royal highness, if it had been con- 
fided to her, for she was living in one of those 
marvelous cloud-castles which mggt of us have 
built somewhere in our youth, deemed so 
secure that they would resist the combined 
attacks of time and fate. 

Once every week Agatha went to the house 
of an old French lady, whose mild entertain- 
ments Mrs. Masterton abhorred, though she 
was anxious not to offend her for the sake of 
certain relatives the ancient dame possessed, 
who did give invitations worth accepting; so 
she was glad to allow Agatha to do double duty 
on madame’s evenings, and as the girl was a 
great favorite, Mrs. Masterton might have been 
astonished to discover how seldom she herself 
was missed. 

Agatha met the hero of her dream there, and 
for months that sombre old saloon was the most 
beautiful spot on earth to her. She had gone 
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to dine with madame, as was frequently her 
habit on the days of the receptions—but she 
did not find her friend, as usual, alone. 

‘‘Come in, my dear,’ the old lady said, as 
Agatha paused involuntarily on the threshold. 
«You are astonished that I do not play solitary 
as usual. But here is another kind heart be- 
sides your own that comes‘to see how the old 
lady fares, and I have promised if he is good 
that we will give him some dinner. Miss 
Bourne, this is my nephew, Mr. Cairn—ma foi, 
it is grand-nephew that I should say, but that 
makes me seem too ancient.” 

And madame rattled on with her pretty 
French eagerness, while Robert Cairn rose 
from his seat, and Agatha returned his salute, 
glancing with a shyness that she did not often 
feel toward the pale, handsome face, whose 
every change was soon to become so familiar 
to her. 

‘Yes, my grand-nephew; think of that, my 
little Agatha—it makes me seem like one of the 
fossils, does it not? But my pretty niece would 
marry a solemn Scotchman; and not content 
with that bit of insanity, she followed him off 
to America, and they are both dead; and only 
this great boy left to come back once in awhile 
and remind me of what is gone.” 

“That is giving you my family history in 
very few words, Miss Bourne,” Cairn said, in 
English. 

«And you are an American?” Agatha asked, 
ip surprise. 

*“T understand,” cried madame; ‘‘do not 
think to cheat my old ears with the English. 
Of course, he is American—all that there is of 
most so,” she said, in broken idiom. 


‘‘Miss Bourne does not seem inclined to. 


acknowledge me as a countryman,” Cairn said, 
with a grave smile. 

«Oh, yes? she replied. ‘Only it is unusual 
to meet Americans of your age here—generally 
they are too much occupied at home.” 

“His face altered so quickly that she thought 
her heedless speech had annoyed him; but as 
it was difficult to know what to say, she was 
dropping into an awkward silence, when ma- 
dame interposed volubly in her own tongue, 
not venturing to attempt the harsh English 
consonants, though she comprehended the lan- 
guage when spoken. 

‘‘He must come sometimes to see the old 
aunt,” she said. ‘‘I am Robert’s nearest kin; 
he is to live in Europe, hey, my boy?” 

He bowed, and reverently kissed the hand 
which she extended to him, so dainty and white 
yet, in spite of her age. 





‘‘Have you lately left America, Mr. Cairn?” 
Agatha asked, in hopes to make amends for her 
former speech. 

“T have not been there since I wasa boy. I 
was not quite eighteen when I came away,” he 
replied, so stiffly that again she felt as if she 
had been guilty of an unwarrantable liberty, 
and had three minds to take an aversion to the 
stately young man without delay. 

“It is years since,” added madame, looking 
fondly at him. ‘‘He seems so young, one would 
not take him for past seven-and-twenty, eh, 
Agatha?” 

Agatha made no answer at all, she would 
not incur another forbidding glance from the 
solemn, gray eyes. She was just a little spoiled 
by the flattery of the past months, and began 
to wish herself at home instead of being doomed 
to conversation with this man, who seemed to 
disapprove of everything she said. 

But her pouting mood did not last long; for, 
without the slightest warning, Robert Cairn 
warmed into a sunny, genial demeanor, and 
talked so pleasantly that the dinner passed off 
in the most charming way, and Agatha was 
quite vexed when it was over, and the guests 
began to arrive. But even then she did not 
lose Robert Cairn’s society. Madame’selderly 
friends played trictrac, and he staid by her; 
but they-were all too busy with their game to 
notice the pair. 

From that time she saw him almost. daily, 
and her dream grew into full beauty with the 
rapidity natural to her age. There was much 
about the man that she could not understand; 
a reticence which made her feel that there was 
a secret in his life that troubled him; strange 
alternations of manner, for which she could 
not account; but all these things did not weigh 
heavily enough to dispel the brightness of her 
vision. 

The day came: when with her womanly in- 
tuitions she knew that he loved her, and, in 
spite of her pride, she was glad to let her 
heart repeat:the words. Yet he did not speak. 
There was the most delicate interest and atten- 
tion—he showed plainly enough that his chief 
pleasure at this time was to arrange his days 
so that he might be most in her society; every 
glance of his sad eyes uttered his secret—but 
he did not speak. 

Thé time for Agatha’s departure was draw- 
ing near. It had not been mentioned in Cairn’s 
presence, until one day when he came in and 
found her sitting with madame, the old lady 
said, abruptly, 

+* What will we do, Robert, when she is gone?” 
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“Gone?” he repeated. ‘Where is she 


going?” 

«Home, of course—to that dreadful America, 
a whole world off over the scas, and among the 
savages.” 

Robegt Cairn muttered some unintelligible 
reply, moved to the window; but Agatha 
caught sight of his face as he turned away. If 
he had been dead. and cold, it. could not have 
looked whiter and more ghasily. 

Madame was busy with her netting, and her 
dim eyes did not see what was plain enough to 
Agatha, and she chattered on about her grief 
and desolation until, fond as she was of her, 
the girl felt an insane desire to choke her like 
a croaking blackbird. 

“Tg not this very sudden?” he asked, at 
length, still keeping his stand by the window. 

“Of course not,” returned madame. “You 
heard from the first that she had only three 
months to stay: I have the heart broken.” 

But, grieved as she was, she could not be 
oblivious to the fact that she needed some silk 
of a peculiar tint of blue, and if she sent her 
maid to look for it, she would bring back a 
dozen sorts, and neither of them the right 
color; so she must go into her bed-room and 
search, for herself, and not disturb Manon, who 
was nearly as old as her mistress, and much 
blinder, with a temper which madame dreaded. 

“This is very sudden to me,’”’ Robert Cairn 
said, approaching Agatha, as his ancient rela- 
tive trotted nimbly away with some apology 
that neither heard. 

‘The time was set before I came from Italy,” 
Agatha replied, without looking up.- ‘I have 
been away a long while, and my father cannot 
spare me any longer.” 

‘‘ But we are to spare you, it seems,” he said, 
sharply. ‘Is no one but him to feel?” 

There was no anstyer possible to that speech, 
so Agatha sat quite still. 

“Tam going away to-morrow for a few days,” 
he said, abruptly; ‘*so I shall have a foretaste 
of what it is like to lose you.” 

It was an odd thing to.say; it made Agatha 
shiver with wounded pride, and fear lest she 
might have bétfayed something of the agita- 
tion which stitred her very soul. She foreed 
herself to speak then, and made her voice quiet 
and careléss. 

‘Perhaps you will wander over to America, 
some time,’” she said, t‘and we may chance to 
meet.” 

“I shall.hever go back to America,” he an- 
swered, in the hard tone that his voice some- 
times took: 
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Was that said to make her understand that 
the story of the past weeks had come to an end? 
The very cruelty of the words helped to bring 
back her strength. The recollection of every 
blush that his searching glance had ever 
brought into her face; the half-confessions 
that her eyes had uttered in response to the 
passionate tenderness in his, rushed up and 
overwhelmed her with maidenly shame. But 
she would betray no weakness, if she died 
there in her seat; she should be no sign of the 
agony which began to darken her soul like the 
gathering blackness that precedes a tempest. 

“T had thought it might be different,” he 
went on, after a brief pause, “‘but I have my 
life mapped out for me now.” 

«Since you have done it, you must be satis- 
fied,” Agatha said; and through. the whirl in 
her brain she could hear that her voice sounded 
cold and unconcerned—and she was glad. 

« At all eventditis done,” he said; “whether * 
by my own will or not, can make no difference 
now.” 

If madame, in her secret heart, wished the 
pair ever so much to fall in love, her rigid 
French ideas of propriety, where young ladies 
were concerned, would not permit her to leave 
them longer alone; so she came trotting out of 
her bed-room, with the blue silk in her hand, 
talking as fast as ever. 

In a little while Mrs. Masterton called to 
take Agatha home, and as her name was an- 
nounced Robert Cairn took his leave, with no 
other farewell for Agatha than that odd con- 
versation they had held during the moment of 
madame’s absence. 


rT. 


Agatua got home and away from her frivo- 
lous relative, and alone in her own room could 
review the events of the past months, and 
through her trouble and cruel mortification, 
see how her beautiful cloud-palace was falling 
in ruins at her feet. 

They only met twice after that, both times 
at little entertainments given Mrs. Masterton 
before her departure, and there was no word 
or look that the most ordinary acquaintance 
might not have bestowed. He said farewell 
to her when others were doing it—held her 
hand for an instant in his own, and added, 
gravely, 

“Such a parting makes me understand what 
death is like. You will have a prosperous 
voyage, I am sure of that; may a long and 
happy life follow.” 

He was gone; and as Agatha Bourne watched 
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him pass down the room, she knew that they 
had parted forever. 

Then came the tedious voyage, the solitary 
hours, the long days and nights in which, hav- 
ing nothing to occupy her thoughts, they dwelt 
with wearisome persistence upon one theme, 
and nearly drove her mad with shame and 
anguish. 

She had given her heart to this man—she 
had loved him; and she asked herself bitterly, 
from what encouragement? <A few tender 
looks; idle words of compliment, that had 
seemed to her fraught with deeper meaning; 
from the sort of mystery and romance which 
her girlish fancy had imagined invested his 
life. It had been all the vainest, most empty 
gallantry on his part; she had shown that she 
was pleased by his attentions; it had gratified 
his miserable man’s vanity to lure her deeper 
into her beautiful dreams, to see that his com- 
ing made her eyes brighten, that his whispered 
words could move her to the very heart; and, 
to add to the bitterness of her lesson, he had 
felt it necessary to let her see plainly at the 
last how she had deceived herself. 

It was horrible suffering to a proud woman. 
When the tiresome weeks were over, and they 
landed in America, it seemed to Agatha Bourne 
that she had lived years during that season. 
Terrible as it was to bear the ceaseless ache 


-at her heart, the shame and humiliation were 


worse. Every recollection of that time must 

be wrenched from her soul, or she should go 

mad outright—that was the work before her. 
So she took up life in the home of her child- 


“hood, and bore her burden as best. she could. 
‘There were seasons when even her father’s 
' :affection and aunt’s kindness were insupport- 
-able torture; when the friends that came about 


her were odious, with their expressions of 
interest; when the earth was a prison-house, 


.and the blue heavens only a pitiless roof that 


shut out all hope. 

This was her inner life; outwardly it showed 
fair enough, and Agatha allowed no evidence of 
her unrest to be visible. There were numerous 
visitors at the house—Mrs. Masterton and her 
train of idle friends, many of the most promi- 
nent people of the period—and Agatha was 
the center of attraction, with her beauty and 
wit, while every pleasure was tasteless as 
ashes, 

‘There was one man oftener a guest than any 


-other—a son of Mr. Bourne’s old friend, and 


formerly his ward. Hugh Morland was past 
thirty, now; and he had lived during a period 
that made men develop and age rapidly. 





Agatha had known him all her life, and he had 
seemed almost like an elder brother to her, 
Even now his society was more agreeable than 
that of any human being; and though he could 
not have the slightest suspicion of the story 
which made her days one round of regret and 
humiliation, he seemed, oddly enough, as she 
often thought, to have a faculty of showing her 
a little light in her darkness, and through his 
wise, gentle counsels she came at last to under- 


stand that, however ruinous the trouble which , 


scathed her heart, the world had not yet come 
to an end. 

Events culminated rapidly in Agatha’s life 
at this period. In less than four‘months after 
her return she was ag orphan—her father died 
of a brief illness, h was hardly considered 
serious until a few hours before his death. 

She spent the winter in the old house with 
aunt Dorothy, and Hugh Morland’s visits were 
the only break in the monotony. ‘They were 
pleasant to Agatha; and she grew to lean 
more and more upon his friendship and sym- 
pathy. She was a great heiress for those days, 
and when she chose to emerge from her seelu- 
sion, there would be a brilliant»career before 
her. But the power of enjoyment was gone out 
of her nature—she only longed to be quiet. 
Any thought of returning to Europe was ab- 
horrent to her. The slightest reference from 
aunt Dorothy to the season she had spent there 
made Agatha feel so wicked and cross that it 
was difficult to conceal it; and she took herself 
often severely to task for finding the amiable 
old spinster such a wearing and tiresome com- 
panion. . 

One night that Hugh Morland staid there, 
aunt Dorothy went early to bed, in hopes of 
forgetting a nervous headache, and the two 
young people were left together in the library 
that Agatha made her usual abiding place of 
an evening, in preference to the great wilder- 
ness of a drawing-room, which she pronounced 
unendurable, unless filled with people. 

Sitting there in the stillness, Hugh Morland 
told her his story—the secret which he had 
kept in his heart so long, which he had hardly 
meant to tell then, though it had lain close to 
his lips during these months, which he knew 
had pressed so hardly upon her. 

She was startled; the words brought her a 
kind of pain, too, yet it was pleasant to think 
there was one human being in.the world who 
held her so dear. 

‘‘Have I frightened you?” he asked, quickly. 
‘Was I too abrupt?” 

“T had not thought of this,” she answered; 
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“you have been so good to mie like a’ kind, 
elder brother.” 
«And that is all?” 

wer thought of you in any other way,” 
id ' “Don’t be vexed with me, Hugh— 
hean to be unkind.” 

that, Agatha. But I have loved 
»I think no man will ever love you 










fin the whole world there-can be no 
hose love would be better worth having,” 

5 he inswered. 

“Take care!” he said, tremulously; ‘that 
is almost 4 hope, Agatha.” 

“I believe I mean’ it for one,” she 8% 
honestly. ‘But I must be just to you-iiaimat 
take time to think.”’- 


— 


«And you shall have it—I will not tease You. % 


When may I come back for my answer? See, | 
Ihave to be hebe again in a w eek—will’ 
answer me then” 

She bowed her head i in sign of assent—and 


for the rest of the ‘evening’ he was. the entle, 
patient fridhd shé liad always a5 
Then followed } wee bk of solitude for A . 
: d was wade’ 


but before it ¢ 

She would mdr h Moftand; her life was 
so dreary and ém id in his love she should 
find new hopes afffimterests. She haughtily 
shut out of her’goul every thought of the past; 
shuddered with abhorrence at the recolleétion 
of her own ‘weakness and sélf-deception, and 
marveled thit she could have allowed herself 
to waste” Tezrets dver a “inan’ who had proved 
80 méan and empty a trifler. , 

Hugh Morland eaitie Back’ to the old house, 
and on the evening of his arrival, when they 
chane@d'to be alone, he saitjiquietly, 

“How is it to be; ce a 

She laid her hand shylyin his extended 
palm, and ‘the next instant she felt herself 
strained to his heart with. passionate tender- 
ness. 

“T thank God for giving me this new bless- 

g!” he said; solemnly. ‘I will try to make 
had happy, Agatha. I am odd and reticent, 
but T shall fot be so with you; and you will tell 
me when I am wrong—we’ will help each 
other.” 

“You are only too good to me, Hugh,” she 
answered. ‘It is I who have a host of faults 
to be cured of. But there is something else I 
ought to tell you.” 

She hesitated a little, but she had decided 
that it was right to tell him everything about 
her poor little dream, and its-effects upon her 














mind, thoagh it was humiliating to confess that 







she had bg 
blame wa 


oy her own vanity, if the 
wn upon the object of her 
romance. ugh listened so patiently, and 
helped het in her confession so kindly, 
that, after Gill, it was not half so bitter to tell 
the story to him as it was’ sometimes to think 
about it. Hetreated the whole matter lightly— 
not her pain—he was gentle and sympathizing 
there; but he proved so convincingly that it 
was only a bit of girlish romance, that Agatha 
believed so, too, for the time, put the whole 
weary history out of her mind, and hoped that 
she had done with it forever. 

Aunt Dorothy was delighted in her prim, 
proper way, when she was informed of their 
engagement; and there was no one else whom 
Agatha considered it her duty to consult, never 
= mh been able to give into the prevalent 
Adea that every human being able to claim the 
% slightest relationship has a right to meddle in 
jone’s private affairs. 

The winter softened into spring, and out- 
wardly Agatha’s existence passed in its old 
unvarying routine. But there was a great 
change perceptible to herself; there was a 
feeling of rest arid peace in the consciousness 
of Hugh’s loving care, that kept the loneliness 
and coldness out of her days. What her own 
feelings were she found it difficult to analyze; 
indeed, during’ that season she gave herself 
little opportunity to do so, content to float pas- 
sively on, afraid of anything which might dis- 
turk her repose. But as the months glided by, 
Hugh began atélast to plead for an end to his 
term of probation. 

“T want you—I need you sé much,” he said. 
‘““My darling, I have tried to be good and 
patient; I would not distress you for the world, 
but I shall never have rest or peace until you 
are my wife.” . 

He had his way; the time for their marriage 
was set, but from that hour the quiet that had 
surrounded Agatha like a charmed atmosphere 
was broken up, and the old fears and unrest 
Seldom in his soeiety, she could 
batiish thought then, and find repose and 
strength in his tenderness; but there were 
many days when she was alone with her 
troubled fancies, ands the darkness grew so 
heavy that she was at a loss how to turn. It 
was difficult to talk to Hugh of her feelings— 
not easy to explain them to he She could 
not bring her pride to admit th d dream: 


came back. 


still held her in its thrall—it ‘Beemed” such 
shame to her womanhood, that she shrunk from 
it as from some degrading thought. 

The days passed into weeks; summer blos- 
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somed and died; the ea 
year had elapsed since her 

It was at the close of a bea eptember 
day that Agatha Bourne stood in@mer, chamber 
gazing at her own image reflected in the 
mirror—looking with a sort of wander at the 
unfamiliar white raiment, and the shining 
pearls upon her neck and arms., She was to be 
married that night, yet it all seemed like a 
dream. She had shut out aunt Dorothy and 
her old nurse, and dressed without assistance— 
she wanted to be alone. There she stood 
and stared at herself, and wondered if it could 
all be real, and grew afraid of the sudden 
tempest that billowed within her soul. 

It was early yet, the sun. was. just setting; $' 
she should have a full hour to herself before 
Hugh, or the few guests invited would arrives 
She took up a silk mantle that lay on thesbed,® 


came—a 


wrapped it about her, and went down by a4 


private stair-case which led from her room, 
into the old-fashioned garden. 

It was a lovely spot, the high wall covered, 
by flowering vines, the autumn blossoms ex- 
haling a faint perfume, like, the breath of, sume 
mer, and a solemn stillness; all abouth, wliiol 
subdued the tumult in Agatha’s mind. 

As she stood there, she heard her name pro- 
nounced. She could not. believe that she had 
heard aright—often her, senses,,had mocked 
her with the sound of that voice; again she 
heard it call, * 

“Agatha! Agatha!” 7a 

The next instant Robert Cairn was. by her 
side, holding ‘her hands in hig, pouring out a 
torrent of incoherent words, while she stood 
there white ag a ghost, the solid earth seeming 
to reel beneath her feet like a ship at sea, 

“Don’t you know me, Agatha?” he cried. 
“Didn't you believe that I would ever come? 
Agatha! Agatha!. Say that you are glad to 
see me! Say that you forgive what seemed my 
coldness and tacit falsehood. I could not speak 
then, I was bound hand and foot. I have come 
to tell you the truth now.” 

The heavens seemed settling down in»any¢ 
awful night, through which Agatha could alone 
see that face; but in the midst of her despair 
she knew that whatever he had come to say, it 
was too late—she must not hear. 

His head wae, bowed upon her hand. She 
could catch . is tumultuous breathing as he 
tried ‘to fr ‘in ¢omposure enough to speak. 
She had no strength to withdraw her hand— 
the other clutched the necklace that encircled 
her throat; the Po mantle fell off, trailing over 


“Are you ‘gaa to see me, Agatha?” he re- 
peated. ‘Let me say at once what I came to 
tell you—I love you—I love you——”’ f » 

She drew her hand quickly away; shgshear 
her voice, cold and stony, as if she hg 
dead. . 

‘‘Hush!” it groaned. ‘‘Whatevensye 
for, it is, tog Jate—in an hour Tam 
ried.” 

Cairn. started to his feet, gazed fort 
into her eyes with an agony that was I 
pangs of death; then, without a word, he r 
away, not casting a single glance back, 









ne Faia: 

' a u the mist and whirl which blurred 
wher sight Agatha Bourne saw him go—she 
knew that it was foreyer. Never again in this 
world to hear his, voice, to see his face! Shep 
gnot_bear it, Fate and,heaven were too 
Feruel upon her. The gates @f,,Paradise had, 
‘opened for an instant and, closed, only to leave 
’ more complete and terrible 

which had sprporadedyher during 
) the past. 

\ mo Fight:to call him 
back: amid the cattns lon Of her, sdirses_ she 
could realize that. Yetrs née inarticulate words 
broke from her lips as siyg yank upon the stone 
bench, and shut the light out mith a shid- 
deringyhands. A aa 

Robert Cairn turned ; thet such: 
feasion; in the drooping; bere : 
that he would, have, been more, fee euth oe 
he could have ‘found strength to go, ee SS 
his step close beside H@r again, entertain =? 
to meet his troubled eyes. , ...., 

“Lomght to, 









“T beg your pardon,” he said. 
have gone; just a Seyrent longer--aniy to hear 
you speak once moge.”” Li 

Agatha’s -hands dropped into hee! ty the 
sat quiet, looking up at him with a ghost of a 
smile on her lips. 

“It is good-by,”’ she said, faintly. ; 

“I can’t believe it!’ he exclaimed, passion- 
ately.: ‘It must be some horrible dream.’ 

' “Only dreams come to an end,” Agatha mur- 
mured, ‘and life goes on—goes on. ¢-. 

«‘Didn’t you know that I would come?! he 
cried out, with a man’s impatience and reck- 
lessness, ‘‘Didn’t you understand that I loved 


you, and would come if Fate ever set me free?” 
“<1 mustn’t hear,’ she answered, in a voice 

so cold and hollow that it might have proceeded 

from a stone image; ‘‘you must not,tell me.” 
“For my sake, Agatha, let me, be. selfish 





the ground, and displaying her white attire. 


enough to set myself right in your eyes!), If 
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we were dead and meeting in another world, I 
should be free to tell you—this is like death, I 
must speak.”’ 

d have borne her own pain, but not 
7 do anything to soften the de- 
d his face. 
® the living and the dead,” 
“thy to think of that.” 

Bu about yourself, Agatha, I 
phe; Put I can’t have you think me so 
utterly heartless and mean‘as I have been forced 
toappéar. Did you believe me so, Agatha?” 

“‘T tried,” she said. ‘‘I may speak the truth 
now—I did try.” 

“But you felt that there was some reason 
‘Back—some secret which would make me seem 
eae heartless, if I could explain?” 

“Yes; I felt that,” she replied; ‘but I had 
ho ‘right to think! You had never told me 
that—that pe 

“That I ‘loved you? No; I did not dare, 
though it used to seem that the silence would 
“avive"me mad! I did not put it in words, but 
every ‘word and look showed it; you had a 
right to expect that I would speak—it was 
more despicable than if I had broken the most 
solemn engagement.” 

“No,” returned she, unable to bear that even 

his lips should utter such reproach of her old 
idol. “Twas a foolish girl, unused to the 
‘world——_” 
p “Don’t!” he broke in. ‘I can’t bear it! I 
‘say if I had done this wantonly, it would have 
‘been a meaner sin than a lie openly uttered; 
but I was not wicked, Agatha, only very weak! 
T ought never to have seen you after that first 
‘neeting, for when I left you that morning I 
knew already what you would be tome. But 
I could not stay away. Impassible as the bar- 
rier was between us, I could not deprive myself 
of the happiness of being near you, of hearing 
you speak. Oh! those weeks, those weeks!” 

The very words that Agatha’s aching heart 
‘had ‘so “often ‘repéated! as‘ she looked back 
thrdugh the after darkness upon that scason, 
they found an écho’in her soul ‘now, but she 
shat Wer lips firmly and did not trust herself 
“@¥en to glance toward his face. She could not 
refuse him this opportunity of @earing him- 
self; they must part forever: fn’all their lives 
to come there would be fio aédond meeting; but 










‘she must let him speak’ néW.” She did not re-; 
member how much hardér her burden would $’ 


be to bear when his memory was freed from 
every doubt; she did not think of Herself at 
all, only of him and his'pain, and at any cost 
of suffering she would have listened. 


‘‘Do you remember them, Agatha?” he cried. 
“How bright they were! I would not think. 
I just dreamed on and shut my eyes to the end, 
that I knew must come.” 

It might have been the voice of her own 
heart lamenting over its beautiful vision—so 
many times it had uttered the same complaint. 
She could not speak yet, could not look at him; 
could only breathe a silent prayer for strength, 
for mercy upon them both. 

“You didn’t know it, Agatha,’’ he went on, 
“but your own lips spoke the words that 
doomed me to go from you without even clear- 
ing up the secret that darkened my life.” 

She looked toward him now with a sort of 
despairing wonder in her face. Through the 
trouble in’ her brain there came the thought 
that, if she had done or said that which had 
made him believe she did not care for him, 
would it not be better if she could send him 
away now with the same belief? He might 
suffer less in thinking her coquettish and false 
than in knowing that her pain equaled his. 
But she could not do it; he must see the 
} whole truth—as if they were both dead, she re- 
; peated to herself. She remembered the thrall 
$that bound her; Hugh’s patient, tender face 
rose before her; she would be true to her pro 
mise; but she could have no concealments from 
this man now. ; 

“What did I say?” she asked. 
I do?” ; 

“T could not have asked ye 





ig 
*“What did 





truth.” 


q have re- 
vealed her share in his suf e, if she had 
hoped to conceal it—but she had no care to do 
80. 2 EN 

“Do you recollect what you said one day. 
about our country—of the war—thg fate that 
any man deserved upon whom ev pici 
rested of having proved false to Sie 

‘Yes, I recollect.” ‘ 

«‘That sealed my lips.” toa or 

“You don’t mean that it applied to you?” 
she exclaimed. ‘I don’t believe it—I will not 
believe it.” 

“Ah! thank you,” returned he, in a tone 
‘that was fuller of pathos than any tears could 
have been; ‘‘do not believe it! But then I was 
powerless to bring the slightest proof to aid 
my word, and in men’s eyes I was guilty.” 
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«‘T should have known you were not,’ she 
cried, as eagerly as if she were defending his 
fair fame against some unjust accuser; ‘you 
might have trusted me.” 

“It could have changed nothing,’’ he an- 
swered; “I must have seen you go just the 
same. If I had told you my poor story—if you 
had believed that I was innocent, it could not 
have broken down the barrier that separated 
me from you. I should have had no right to 
ask you to link your life with that of a.man 
under suspicion and disgrace. If you had been 
willing, it would have been cowardly to accept 
such a sacrifice at your hands.” 

“But you came to tell me now,” she said. 

«Because now I have the right! Don’t you 
understand, Agatha? My name has been 
cleared from the stain*that covered it—I may 
claim it again. But when we first met, if you 
had heard me called Robert Rothsay, would 
you not have shrunk from me, and remembered 
the history attached to it?’ 

She comprehended everything now connected 
with his past, save the name by which his in- 
nocence had been established. 

‘“‘No wonder you start, Agatha; no wonder, 
if you are afraid yet to borers in my honesty 
when I speak that name.’ 
~ «Twas not afraid—I do believe,” age said, 
quickly. She was stretching forth her hand 
to lay it Im his in token of assurance, but she 
remembered that She had no right; another 
yet tingled on the palm: it was 









o my father’s family, 
e shame of being de- 
¥ any of my countrymen 
o,meet. It has been a 


than nine years that I have med heard my own 
name spoken; have wandered about the old 
world in a dreary exile, which I thought in 
this life could have no end.” 

ert,’”’ she murmured, softly, uncon- 
e had uttered the name that had 
liar to her lips long before. 

was hard enough, Agatha; but, oh, my 
God! I did not know what pain was till now! 
To stand cleared before the world; to be able 
to speak, to find it too late!” 

He broke off with a shudder, and buried his 
face in his hands; and Agatha crouched lower 
upon the bench where she had seated herself, 
not venturing to watch his anguish, Presently 
she heard his voice again, speaking with the 











-despairing calmness which had steadied it 


when he began his story. 

“I did not mean to say that, Agatha—I’ll not 
complain! As the dead might talk together, 
that was what I told you—I shalt” 
again. I want to tell yo 
hear it from others; but 1 

“Yes, yes—go on; let n 

“You know the bare d 
knew them, It was said th 
tenant, Robert Rothsay, in the last year of the 
war, was believed to have held a traitorous cor- 
respondence with some of Cornwallis’ officers, 
and to have gone over to the British lines when 
his scheme fell through.” 

«Yes, I knew that.;. I was alw ays sorry. for 
him, because the whole story secmed $9 yagme 
and unlikely.” oe 

“Good, kind Agatha! Ah! I might thinkét 
was Fate that had softened your heart toward 
me in ndvenre only Fate has been so cruel to 
us since.’ 

He stopped sebieatcitlibe was, but, ogee 
tition of the complaint with which he had 
vowed not to disturb her. 

“This was the whole story,” he said, when 
he could control himself again. ‘Sullivamwas 
the colonel of my regiment, and my cousin: .. He 
hated me, becanse, a mutual uncle, ~whKose for- 
tune he hoped to. inherit, had quarreled with 
him for some miséonduct, and openly avowed 
his, intention of making me his heir. 

“But he professed to be my best friend, and 
I, boy-like, was easily induced to trust him. 
He was made colonel soon after I joined the 
regiment, and treated me like an elder brother. 
He confided to me a plan by which he believed 
a great success might be given to our forces. 
But it was necessary to find some one who, for 
a time, would be willing to bear the odium of 
having deserted to the English. .I can’t tell 
you—it would be too long. I believed in his 
plans—I earried them out. I discovered almost 
at once the utter hopelessness of them, and 
saw clearly enough that, it had only been his 
intention to ruin me. I suceeeded i in. escaping 
to France, Sullivan wrote to me that, while 
the war lasted he could not set me right, be- 
cause of the bad effect it might have if any 
similar effort needed te be attempted. That 
was all—I lived. on. ‘under the shame. , The war 
ended, Years passed; my uncle died believing 
in my guilt, and leaving his fortune to my 
cousin. I could not come back here; could 
not -¢laim my name; could only struggle on 
without even a hope that the future would 










? bring any change.” 
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Agatha was leaning forward, her hands 
clasped in her lap, her very soul in the gaze 
she fastened on his face. As he paused, she 
motioned him to proceed, but did not speak. 

«You came, Agatha, and went from me—but 
I lived! Five months ago I met Sullivan in 
France. I helped him when he was in-great 
danger, but I.could not save his life." When 
he was dying he told the truth—at least as 
much as would serve to leave me free from re- 
proach. Herwnoteletfers to leading men here, 
telling th that: he had believed me dead, and 
80 nadiatteoted to do his duty before, screen- 
ing his“eonduct as best he might; but I was 
glad to have him do that. There is nothing 
more, Agatha. I came at once to America; I 
landed, ig; New York last njght. I am here, 
and it is too late. Obydygatha! if you had only 
waited.” = 

“JT think heaven ‘would not have it so, 
answered, with a piteous quiver in her voice. 
“I Hayvelitried to do right—I must try still. I 
had to put every thought of the past from my 
mind—to leave it alone as I would a grave.”’ 

«But now, now!” 

“Nothing is changed—don’t you see? Fate 
has decided for us. I think we must not even 
talk any mere—never any more in this world.” 

“Oh! what have I done!” he groaned, ‘that 
I should be treated so much more hardly than 
other men!”’ 

‘‘Hush! don’t say that! Some time we shall 
know. I ean’t see—I can’t thimk; but up yon- 
der we shall understand! Try to“remember 
that—it will help me to believe that you 
try.” 

“IT will try,” he said; “I promise you!» If 
only I could have come a few months ago—only 
a few months. I believe you are doing right, 
Agatha, and yet—to save this man pain, how- 
ever good and noble he may be, you break two 
hearts,”’ 

“They are waiting for me by this time—may 
come in search of me. Oh! go away—go! I 
am as powerless to change anything as if you 
had not come for a year hence.” 

“‘T see—I must go.” 

They stood for a little gazing in each other’s 
face. He took her hands, held them in his 
own, but did not even press his lips upon them. 
She heard a few broken words of farewell; 
then once more he moved away. This time he 
did not look back; he passed out of a gate that 
led directly into the fields and disappeared. 

When he had gone, Agatha walked toward 
the house; the ground rocked as if shaken by 
an earthquake; the very heavens seemed to 


” 


she 





bow, and an awful blackness gathered slowly 
about her, but she walked on. 

She reached the steps—she was ascending 
them; there was a terrible rush and roa in 
her brain, as if the whole world had fallen 
into sudden ruin. She knew only that she was 
caught in Hugh Morland’s arms, then an im- 
sensibility, that was like the blank of death, 
settled upon her senses. : 

eT 
LV. i yAter 

Wuewn Agatha Bourne’s soul’tame back from 
that long trance, it was decp inthe night. She 
lay uponsher bed, a shaded lamp was burning 
in the ¥oom) her bewildered eyes caught the 
outlines of two figures standing at a little dis- 
tance—she recognized her aunt and Hugh. 
Whether moments or hours had -elapsed@ she 
could not tell; she reme é¥erything; 
called out some words ‘which ‘brought Morland 
to the bed: ,+ » 09 Lidgvod 

«You must lie quiet,” he whispered. “The 
people are all gone—F have sent them away.” 

“Gone?” sh@ répeated, “Gone?” 

“Yes; try to understand—you were taken 
ill. The doctor is here—please, see him.” 

Agatha was conscious’ that another figure 
stood by the bed, conscious that Hugh lifted 
and supported her as she made some desperate 
effort for breath; then everything once more 
faded slowly from her sight. 

When Agatha’s faculties again took hola of 
rational, reasoning life, more “than a month 
had elapsed. The trouble and excitement of 
long weeks had ended in a’ brain®fever, from 
which, during many terrible’ days and nights, 
there seemed no hope thaé She\could recover. 

But consciousness cante*haek Wt length, and 
though she was wasted and weak, the féver 
had left her, and the physician promeufited 
that her restoration to health was now only a 
work of time. On the day she woke, as she 
opened her gyes, she fancied "ghe-saw Hugh 
Morland rise from his chair and disappear. 

‘‘Hugh,”’ she said. ‘eal 

But it was aunt Dorothy’s voice’ that an- 
swered. 

“I thought Hugh was here,’ continued 
Agatha. 

“There is nobody here but me, déar,”’ re- 
plied her aunt. eens 

Agatha asked for a drink. Hertiunt brought 
it. She complained of hunger, and was allowed 
to eat. From that time she began to recover 
rapidly, and was soon able to have her bed 
wheeled to the window, and sit propped up 
among the pillows, looking out at the land- 
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scape which had lost the last trace of summer, 
and showed bare and gray. 

Hugh did not appear again, and at length 
Agatha asked for him. 

‘“‘Where is he? I’m sure he was here while 
I was ill. Why doesn’t he come?’’s 

“He is down stairs,’’ aunt Dorothy said. 
“He has hardly left the house since you were 
sick.” 

‘“«Tell im to come up, I want to see him.” 

Aunt Dorothy went away, and presently Hugh 
came into the room, Agatha could see that he 
looked pale and thin, but his face was bright 
and cheerful, nevertheless. 

“This begins to seem like getting well, ” he 
said, taking the wasted hand she: held out to 
him. “This does us all so much good after 
these. dreary weeks.” 

“I know how,good you have been to me, 
Hugh,”’ she said. ,.“sLately I have known what 
was going on, —— I could not speak—good, 
kind Hugh.’’ ‘ 

‘¢ Of course I am,”’ he replied, smiling. 
you are not to be a bit, sentimental; 
to laugh and grow fat, and be oysters at pre- 
sent.” 

She did laugh at that, 
quivered still. 

‘‘You see I kept them from cutting off your 
hair,’’ he said, softly stroking the brown tresses 
that hung about her shoulders. ‘The doctor 
was crazy to get rid of all these curls.” 

‘“‘He always remembers everything,” cried 
Agatha, and had to sob a little; but he talked 


“But 
we are 


though her livs 


playfully, and soon restored her composure. 


For two, or three,days after he was in her 
room. a.good deal, but never unless she sent for 
him. He-readtoher, talked cheerfully of the 
slight things that-would serve to interest an 
invalid, kept her thoughts pleasantly occupied, 
but never spoke a word of the old hopes, the 
old dreams. 

She could think when alone-gshe had for- 
gotten nothing. It seemed to her that she had 
been dead and brought back to life. She tried 
to shut out the past; but in spite of her efforts, 
her prayers for aid, the miserable unrest kept 
strength from coming back. 

They allowed her to sit up one day, and after 
she wascomfortably established in a great easy- 
chair, she wanted nurse to send Hugh. He 
came at oncé-et her summons. 

*‘Hush!” she said. ‘‘I want to talk to you.” 

“TI thought you had been talking, every day, 
a good deal,” he answered, smiling. 

“‘Yes—but not that! I haven’t forgotten, 


Hugh—you don’t speak of it, you are afraid of 





troubling me; but I remember what was to have 
been the evening I was taken ill.” 

‘‘We won’t talk about those things yet,” he 
said, kindly; ‘you are not strong enough.” 

“Yes, I am,’’ she replied. ‘This silence 
worries me.” 

“Nothing must worry you, Agatha,” re- 
turned he, tenderly; ‘‘nothing! Come, what 
crotchet of that busy brain must we set at 
rest ?”’ 

‘It isn’t that! Only I wanted totéll you how 
I appreciate all your goodnéss and patience, 
and to say that—that I have forgottew nothing 
—that I take back nothing.” 

His fingers played softly with a ring on one 
of her hands. 

‘‘Such a brave, true Agatha!’’ he murmured. 

“T want to be, Hugh-—indedd, Ido! You'll 
help me, won’t you?” 

‘*With all my power, in every way that I 
can—you may be sure of that.” 

‘¢ And I shall tell you just what I think?” 

‘‘Now and always, little one.” 

She sat still for a moment with her faee 
turned away; but presently she looked back, 
trying to smile—-to be his brave, true Agatha. 

“I think we must not wait, unless you are 
tired of me,” she said, slowly. ‘I am very 
fanciful, and very silly. I don’t think. I ought 
to be here by myself. I—I would rather you 
took me away, Hugh.” 

His hand lay quiet on hers. 
heard him murmur, softly, 

‘‘Such.a brave, true Agatha!” 

“A poor, weak, useless Agatha,” she said, 
with a few quiet tears; “but I’ll do my best— 
you’ll help me, Hugh?” 

‘We'll both do. our best, dear—be sure of 
that. But are you certain you are strong 
enough to talk about all these things?” 

“Quite. I must, Hugh. I shall never get 
well till everything is settled. It won’t harm 
me; see how quiet I am.”’ , 

“Wait a minute,’ he said. He laid her hand 
down, and went out of the room. Presently 
he came back, and sat down by her again, 
holding her hand fast once more. She looked 
at him in a strange wonder; he was very pale, 
but there was a look on his face such as she 
had never seen there, which heightened it 
into something higher and better than beauty. 

“TI am going to tell you a story,” he said. 

She leaned back, looking at him wonder- 
ingly. 

“Yes,’”’ she said, as he seemed waiting for 
her to speak, ‘‘a story.” 

«Once upon a time, to begin as you used to 


Once more she 
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like the fairy stories to,” he went on, ‘there } he should be guilty of a great wickedness. Do 


was a dull cnough old student loved a young 


girl. He had loved her for a long time, and 
held his peace; but at last the time came when 
he thought that she might find more content in 
his care and tenderness than she could by her- 
self—for she was not a happy girl, he knew 
that, though he could not understand what 
caused her trouble.”’ 

Agatha sat quiet, shading her eyes with one 
hand, the other still clasped in Hugh’s. 

“So he told her of his love, and she was 
willing to listen; she was patient and kind, and 
so bravel: She meant to do right, and the man 
that r knew she would be helped. So 
she * ut not as either of them expected. 
Are you listening, Agatha?” 

She pressed his hand as a sign. 

“‘You see human beings are very blind—and 
both the man and the woman were wrong, for 
all they wanted to be just and true to each 
other. The days and the weeks went on, and 
the time came when they were to be married— 






yes, almost up to the very hour; but there was 
a wisdom higher than their’s yet to interpose. 
Then came back the true prince—the man she 
had really loved—a noble prince, worthy of 
her affection. Don’t stir, Agatha—I am almost 
through now. 

“He came, this poor prince, and told her 
what had kept him from her; but they both 
thought it was too late now to claim their hap- 
piness. In their true greatness they were 
ready to sacrifice it to that of the dull, old 
student who was better fitted to be thé gifl’s 
faithful brother than her husband. So they 
parted, but strong as the dear princess.thought 
herself, her heart broke, and 1 

“No, Hugh, no!” she interruptéd. ‘How 
did you know? I am glad you dé: Try to be- 
lieve me—I will do right——” 

“Hush, dear! Didn’t I say that you should. 
Let me tell my story out. The student came 
into the garden, and was forced to listen. 
After the first he knew that he ought to stay 











you know what the end was, Agatha?” 

“Yes,” she gasped. “The girl kept her 
word—in time she would come to think of the 
past as the dead do ss 

‘‘That would not have been true bravery,” 
he interrupted, gently, ‘‘though she would 
have meant it to be. That was not the end, 
little one. The prince was found, brought back 
to his lost idol; and it was the old student who 
gained a higher happiiiess than anything else 
could have given him, % bringing the pair face 
to face. Agatha, look up!” 

The door opened. Like one in a dream she 
watched’Robert Rothsay enter. She saw Hugh 
lead him toward her, felt him join their hands, 
heard hi#¥oiée again, 

«God bless you both! and God be praised 
for the end!” 

Smiling to the last, he went away and left 
them together—the fairy story had become 
reality. st 

Hugh Morland lived almost up tothe time 





} in which I write; and P thiw® Pfievér heard of 
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a more quietly happylife“that his was. God 
seemed to ask nothing bit that one act of re- 
nunciation on his part to make him fit for a 
peace and rest such as few souls are worthy to 
attain this 8ide heaven. 

Robert Rothsay and his wife lived long to 
enjoy their happiness, their wealth, their posi- 
tion, the love of beautiful children: and always 
the most welcome visitor at their hearth was 
Hugh Morland 

When they did go away to the life beyond 
this, they were happy to the last in being per- 
mitted to depart so nearly together, that one 
could fancy Rothsay’s soul waiting a few hours 
on the threshold of its new existence till hers 
was ready to follow. Hugh Morland remained, 
but the children of the pair for whom he had 
given up his youth, were left, too; and their 
devotion brightened his‘great age with a loving 
solicitude, such as is granted to few who are 
forced to linger on beyond the narrow span 


and hear it all—that God had sent him, lest } of years mercifully appointed to most men. 
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Tue griefs that visit me 
Are blessings yet to be. 

Oh, Lord! prepare my heart, 
Thy chastening rod to meet! 
While lowly at Thy feet 

To me Thy grace impart. 


And when Thy hand distils 
O’er me these seeming ills, 

Oh! fill my soul with prayer. 
That Thou hast power to heal, 
Oh! give me faith to feel, 

And help my heart to bear. 
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BY THE AUTHOR OF 


“THE SECOND LIFE.” 





From the time Clement Moore put off short { the juice is worth,” 
{all this was passed and gone. 


dresses and pantalettes, she was get apart by { 
her family as a genius—a genius and eccen- 
tric! She was still young, only about seven- 
teen, when she beganjas her maiden: aunt 
expressed it, to carve out her own life; ,that 
is to say, she came to the town of Carrville, 
took boarding with this aforesaid aunt, con- 
verted a little shanty in the garden into a 
studio, and there moulded in clay amd oat 
in oils. 

There were other traits, which to women 
who have always run in the New York, or 
Philadelphia grooves, might set her apart as 
more noticeable than these. She could not but 
see for herself that she was unlike all other 
women that she had known. There were pas- 
sions, trances, which it)shamed and cowed her 
to name, so. different were they from the 
thoughts of those around her. Joys and pains 
unutterable throbbed in her blood and racked 
her brain alternately; and in these joys and 
pains, no one, of all those she knew, could sym- 
pathize. They came to her in music, or at 
the sudden sight of a beautiful landscape, or 
through the hearing of a noble word or deed. 
Could she but make real these vague dreams; 
could she but create the beauty that moved 
and pained her so—give to the world some- 
thing to make it glad that she had lived! The 
girl was wretched, or in ecstasy, by turns. 
To-day, her models and her pictures ,were 
lumps of clay, or meaningless daubs of paint 
to her; to-morrow, she could discern faint 
flashes of the infinite beauty gleaming through 
them. In her former mood, in her fits of self- 
abasement her manner was haughty,.sullen, 
defiant; but in these later moods, and when 
sure of her God-given power, no one could be 
more winning or humble. 

Clement was only seventeen, but she was 








But 
She lived now 


she was wont to say. 


as recluse as a nun. 

When she walked up the _— street, the 
women passed her superciliously. Whether she 
danced, painted, or studied book-keeping, her 
red-hot energy made her intolerable and ag- 
gressive to others of her sex. ‘‘Sh@was like 
an engine,” the girls said, ‘‘ with a full head of 
steam on-and the valves down.” The men, on 
the contrary, found her exhilarating: perhaps, 
because they admired the moulding and pose of 
the large, almost majestie figure; and found 
mellow tints and effects which they liked in 
her warm skin and jet black eyes. 

At the door of her studio, one evening, a man 
sat waiting for her. There was a wooden 
bench on either side of the broad flag-stone. 
The afternoon sun shone on it pleasantly, and 
a great, black walnut rustled overhead. The 
man, who rose to meet her, toned in well with 
the rich, warm picture. Clement’s artist eye 
contracted, as it did when it was satisfied. 

««Sit down, sit down, colonel,’ shesaid. ‘It 
is a relief to look at you, after three months’ 
experience of the men here.” 

“They are not of your kin nor kind? I 
amglad, my darling.” He spoke with luscious 
tenderness, of manner. 

She paused a moment; 
“They’re lean and sallow as a rule, that is 
what I mgan. It may be that their lineage is 
more scholarly t than ours, or it may be ‘al 
limestone water here about—I don’t know.’ 

Col. Ashby laughed, and seated himself op- 
posite to her on the bench, the gold head of 
his cane to his lips, looking critically at her. 

Her whims of speech never broke the summer 
calm of histemper. He was of a different type 
from the cold, careful-mannered men of Carr- 
Young; with a florid, altogether mascu- 


then answered, 


ville. 


older in some respects, and had a fuller career } line beauty; with easy, careless dress and man- 
to look back upon than many a woman of} ners; a good-humored smile; military walk and 


twenty-five. There were one or two trunks 
full of love-letters and billet-deux in the back 
part of her studio; there was a disorderly mass 


of ball-dresses, all ripped and soiled, relics of 


two winters’ campaign in the capital. Her 
flirting and waltzing had been fast and furious. 


whiskers; thin, red skin, that hinted at choice 
wines in his cellar; and the air of one accus- 
tomed to command, and to give favors—Col. 
Ashby, the representative of one of the oldest 
families of Kentucky, rich, popular, a Con- 


} gressman, who, young as he was, carried weight 


«One must press the grape hard to know what ; —this was exactly the man, one would have 
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thought, to become Clement Moore’s husband. 
Their world had said so long ago, at any rate; 
and his manner said so now, with the least bit, 
perhaps, of offensive fervor. 

He put it into words presently: 
why I have come, Clement?” 

Tas.” 

“You are my betrothed wife. For three 
months I have not heard of, nor from you. 
Even your eccentricity must have its limit.” 

She laughed. ‘I believe your good-humor 
has none,’’ she said. Then she grew violently 
hot, and sat silent. 

He would not speak, but waited. 

“I knew this day would come,”’ she said, at 
last. ‘Give me an hour to myself, and you 
shall have my answer. No! Not a word!” 
lifting her hand when he began to.speak. 
‘‘ Nothing you can say will plead for you as my 
own heart does.” 

Clement rose, as he spoke, and walked with 
him to the gate, her hat in her hand, her black 
hair uncoiled, as usual, and hanging untidily 
down her neck, keeping step with his long 
strides, Ashby noted the mannishness and 
untidiness with annoyance. But it would right 
itself, he thought; she was a grand creature, 
physically, and her blood was good. None 
better! He was very fond of Clement, as he 
knew her. 

‘Where do you stop?” she said; for they 
chatted as they went, as one man would with 
another. 

“‘With Shober, the judge. You know him?” 

“Yes, I know him,” her eyes losing expres- 
sion. They lightened or dimmed, as she talked, 
with her passions, like a bird’s or a dog’s. “I 
hate the man.” 

‘Yes. Shober was born antagonistic to you, 
Clement. I fancy he was sour, ascetic, cold 
in his cradle. Women can’t like such men. 
Marriage was a mistake for him: ‘and those 
_ four, uncouth, gangling boys live to prove it. 

It is a dreary house.” 

“Ittsa dreary house! The air is like a bury- 
ing vault.” 

When Ashby had left her, he smiled at her 
vehemence. If she should carry that heat into 
her love for him! 

Clement, when alone, locked her door, pushed 
the chairs out of her way, and seated. herself 
heavily on the floor to think. Could she marry 
George Ashby? Once, she had thought she 
loved him. But slie was younger then. . She 
feared now that she loved her art more. And 
yet a home, husband, children: she thought of 
it all. Custom (an iron code for most women) 


‘You know 





had its weight. All Kentucky girls of good 
family became engaged, and married. 

On the other hand, any home, even the mag- 
nificence of George Ashby’s, would, she knew, 
be but a jail for her. As for children, they 
were nothing to her but annoying animals. 
And, her art? She looked about her. Yet what 
was here that she should unwomanize herself 
for the love of it? People began already to 
stand off from her: it would not be long before 
she would be left —alone! And, perhaps, 
after all, her art d come to nothing. 

She sat a good while with her chin in her 
hand, the tears oozing into her large, black 
eyes. Then she thought of her art again. She 
got up, going from picture to bust, touching 
one now and then, even kissing them, exactly 
as a mother would her children. They were 
the only things which had ever wakened the 
mother-instinct in her. Her mind was made up. 
She would not marry, she would live for her art. 

She went out of the room, just when the 
ploasant evening light was changing into melan- 
choly shadows, looking tired and faded. There 
were no such things as calm emotions to this 
girl, nor trifles; they were all matters of life 
and death to her. 

She met George Ashby outside, and told him 
what she had resolved. ‘I shall live for my 
art,’ she said. ‘‘I think God has given me a 
talent, and I will not bury it in the earth.” 

There was honest love on Ashby’s side, so 
far as his nature was capable of it, but he bore 
his disappointment like the manly fellow that 
he was. 

‘<I suppose you are right, Clement,” he 
said, bravely. ‘‘You’re always right. It don’t 
matter about me. I never knew a woman who 
was so fit to stand alone as you.” 

When he was gone, she went back and worked 
allnight. She thought the trial of her life was 
past; the pain of it came afterward, perhaps. 

A year or two went by. The people of Carr- 
ville saw little of Clement. No day-laborer 
worked harder than she. She painted steadily. 
“If it is to be my work for life, I must be an ap- 
prentice, not an amateur,” she said, and began 
with the rudiments agin. 

I remember how we children used to hurry 
to one side as we met her on our way to school; 
how big and awkward she seemed, sweeping 
along with her voluminous skirt, and man’s 
corduroy sacque; so blind to all about her, that 
she walked over, or-literally upset us some- 
times, picking us up with a ‘Lord bless me!” 
and gur-r of.a laugh, in her rich, but un- 
modulated voice. Yet we always felt oddly 
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akin to her; probably from her overgrown, 


unfinished look and manner, like a child sud- 


denly developed into a woman. 

She grew very pale and thin before the 
second winter was over, but remained always 
just as headlong and good-humored. Then a 
rumor came that a picture, or sketch, she had 
made, had been sent to her uncle in Baltimore, 
and by him submitted to some foreign artist, 
at that time visiting the States: who I do not 
know; but the authorit; s high and decisive. 
He thought the picture eth notice; so much, 
indeed, that he determined in his tour through 
the States to go down to Carrville to meet the 
young aspirant, and decide what course would 
be best for her, and whether her promise of 
power would warrant her giving up her life to 
the profession. Her uncle, old Dr. Cranmer, 
accompanied him, and brought him, when they 
arrived at Carrville, straight to Judge Shober, 
who had been a pupil of the doctor’s in his 
youth. 

‘They came at night. Early the next morn- 
ing 1 saw Clement going up to the judge’s—a 
bald, staring, brick house in the midst of an 
She looked sallow and ill; 
wore her corduroy sacque, (I noticed that, ) 
and a brown silk skirt, with one or two tears 
in it, stitched with white thread. Her port- 
folio had been sent on before. She had a long 
interview with her uncle and the artist; the 
carriage waiting at the door, meanwhile, to 
take the latter to the train. 

Everybody in the village, in some way, knew 
that her fate was to be decided in that hour; 
and when the two men came out, stepped into 
the carriage, and were driven off, we looked 
after the dust of their wheels with an awe- 
struck wonder. Art and its mysteries belonged 
to a world so far away from ours! 

It was a bright morning in May. The sun- 
shine fell pleasantly through the dusty, un- 
curtained window of the judge’s parlor, where 
Clement stood—but it was all that was plea- 
sant in the room—the ceiling was high, the 
room wide; but they offered only a larger field 
for the dirt and discomfort. The wall-paper 
was stained, the painf yellow, the carpet rag- 
ged; two or three chairs, and a stiff sofa, 
covered with haircloth, with the stuffing oozing 
out at every corner, were ranged about a 
square mahogany table, greasy and inky, on 
which lay her portfolio. There were some 
bookshelves, piles of newspapers, and a pair 
of muddy shoes on the mantle-shelf, between 
two vases of dirty wax-flowers. A rocking- 


acre of ground. 


chair, with a broken cane-seat, rocked to and 


~ 


fro, some one having touched it; and it gave a 
forlorn life to the scene. Outside was the 
? square acre of ground, surrounded by a high, 
broad fence, the grass trying vainly to force 
its way through the clay; a heap of ashes in 
one corner. House and lot were the dreary 
camping-ground where Judge Shober, and his 
four sons, had lived, for the last fifteen years, 
without a woman to make it a home. 

The door behind Clement opened, and Judge 
Shober came in. He went straight to the win- 
dow and stood beside her, quite silent, looking 
out at the trodden clay and ash-heap. A tall, 
hardworked-looking man,. with a singularly 
cold, staid manner. 

‘‘Have you nothing to tell me, Miss Moore?” 
he said, at last, speaking as a teacher might to 
a pupil. 

Clement went to the table and took up her 
sketches. One might have fancied she meant, 
in some way, to protect herself against him by 
them. 

‘It is all over,’”’ she said. 

“How?” 


“T am to go to Rome. 





He promises me his 


aid there, and friends.” 

‘“‘Nothing more?” 

“Success!” 

The triumph that rose into her face, as she 
said this, spiritualized it, for the moment, and 
made it beautiful. He was silent, looking at 
her with a smile that grew each moment more 
cynical and bitter. 

“In a word, you subjected yourself to this 
fellow to be weighed and judged for life; and 
after a quarter of an hour’s inspection, he re- 
cords his verdict as final. Z have known you 
for years. I tell you that these pictures,” laying 
his hand on them gravely, ‘‘are worthless— 
worthless.” 

“So did he.” 

“I tell you,” angry heat rising in his thin 
face, ‘that they are crude, faulty in execution, . 
and the idea tawdry.” 

«‘He saw it all. He was more savage in his 
criticism than you.’ 

She waited for him to speak, but he stood 
looking at her with the same absorbing cold 
eyes. Her owr rested on them—some secret 
meaning passing between them with an electric 
flash. Whatever it was, it shook her as with a 
spasm of pain. She crumpled the papers up 
slowly in her large hands, as they lay on the 
table. 

‘No, not so cruel as you,”’ she said, quietly. 
“He tells me that I have power. God did not 
make a mistake when he made me. This man 
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gives me a chance for happiness and fame. { . @lement was as calm as he, as she answered, 
But you “You have drawn my life—now for your own?” 

“I? Well, what have I given you?” “Tt is patent to all men,” he answered, 
She wiped the cold sweat from her forehead. } hastily. ‘A man, old enough to be your, 
When she spoke, her voice scarcely rose above futher; a poor lawyer, in a poor village; for 
a whisper. my sole duty and ambition, four sons to clothe, 


“You have weighed me in your balance for } feed, and rear into the image of God as best I 
years, and found me wanting. I dare to speak}can. If life brings to you tropic fruits, she 
the truth to you at last. You have been kind } has begrudged me even the dry husks,” and 
to me; in your pity you have given me advice ‘he ended with a bitt augh. 
and friendship, as you gave a crust of dry Clement buttone corduroy coat, lei- 
bread to the beggar at your gate. Pity!’ She ; surely, before she ered him. But her 
spoke with intense scorn. ‘I know what I am } fingers, which hg watched with eager eyes, 
in your eyes.” shook. 

«What are you?” “Life gives us what food we choose,” she 

“A poor creature,” rising now to headlon~ } said. ‘You offer to your friends and neigh- 
passion. ‘A poor attempt of Nature that has } bors the dry husks, and they give them to you 
failed; with neither the attractive body «. a ? in exchange. You have their respect. But you 
woman, nor the mind of a man. Oh!” she § are a man with whom no man, and certainly no 
suddenly sobbed, throwing her hands up over } woman, has ever walked in company.”’ 
her face. ‘Do you think I do not know what He made no reply. He turned and looked 
I am?” quietly out at the sun shining on the clay-yard 

Iie made a step toward her, and then drew } and ashes. When she was ready to go, he 
back into the recess of the window, and stood } opened the door for her, following her through 
silent until her passion had sobbed itsc’ the ante-room into the broad hall, and out on 
quiet. The atmosphere of dead coldness about } the porch. 
him had long, maddened the girl with what} The house had been stately in its day—now 
she called hate. To him she was apparently } it was shabby, commonplace, and vulgdim”” His 
always a child, always faulty, worthy of pity. { boys came in from sehool, awkward, overgrown 

No one in the world wag barred from her by } fellows, with cowed, slouching glances at their 
distance so impregnable. father as they passed him, which betrayed how 

And yet stern his rule was. The eldestwas about Cle- 

One time, long ago, when he had touched her } ment’s age; a warm throb came into her heart 
hand, once when she had found his eyes fixed for them, perhaps some feeling which would 
on her in a crowd,,no one in the world had } have spent itself elsewhere, if it had not been 
seemed so near. ; She had been mad—mad } thrust back and stifled. She would like to be 
enough to see a reakman concealed behind the } a chum of theirs, she thought; a good fellow 
quiet cynic, and to faney that she first had dis- ; in company. They had never,known a mother, 
covered, and known him. If these passionate } never been petted, or loved. A sudden blush 
dreams came back to hernow, his cool, common } dyed her face. Oddly enough she was con- 
sense speedily banished them. scious, for the first time tacdays of her unclean, 

‘‘Miss Moore!” - slovenly dress. 

She dried her eyes hastily with, enitiathen. John Shober looked after his boys with @ 
To everybody else she was ‘‘Clement,’’ to be } sorrowful tenderness, which Clement was sure 
loved, laughed at, disliked; to him she was} he had never suffered them to see. But he 
‘‘Miss Moore,” in utter indifference. His wife} said nothing. He stopped at the gate and held 
had always been to him only Mrs. Shober. it open for her, standing bareheaded; the wind 

“You forget the difference there is between } blew back his hair. She looked beyond him, 
us, when you accuse me so bitterly,” he went } through the gate to the barren yard and dreary 
on, speaking in his calmest, most dispassionate } house, from which came the sound of the boys 
manner. ‘You are young, wealthy;” he hesi- } squabbling. 
tatec;,“¢other men have found you fair. You He read her thoughts. ‘In Rome,” he said, 
have, brilliant path before you. I did but} ‘‘there is beauty, the work for which you were 
jest when I questioned this stranger’s verdict. negara: success. Your way lies there; here 
I knew it to be just. Few women have as great 
strength given to them, or see as clearly how 
to use it.” 








is mine.’ ‘ 
Clement Moore went back to ePrinaio and 
began to work with feverish energy. Before 
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sundown pictures, sketches, outline-books, Were 
ashes alike. in the grate. ‘He called them’ 
worthless. I will do something worthy of his 
praise,” she said, forcing back the tears. She 
packed her clothes, for she meant now to leave 
Carrville the next morning, although the friend 
whom she would accompany to Italy would not 
sail for a month. 

‘*What does this haste mean, Clement?” said 
her aunt, standing st. ‘You had no 
thought this morning sing to-morrow.” 

“No. But I cannot ™ Carrville. I must 
burn my ships behind me. 

Clement’s words were “kh, enigmas to the 
old lady; shé asked no explanation. When the 
little house,:in which she had been so happy, 
was dismantled, she went into the woods be- 
yond the. meadow, and sat down by the 
creek. 

She had pushed her corduroy sacque and 
torn skirt into the fire with as vehement haste 
as though they had: been living things which 
had injured her. ‘Other men did think me 
fair,’’ she had said again and again to herself; 
and she had chosen out a dress of some maroon- 
colored, gauzy fabric, which some one had told 
her once was becoming to her. <‘But'it’s too 
late,” she said, with dry eyes. “‘I have'Been 
blind; blind.” She put onthe dress, however, 
and hér large arms and shoulders gleamed 
white gmd@erdtias through brown vapor. Her 
hair, yet wot and curly from the bath, she had 
gatheréd-up'in a heavy knot. 

Sie’ could have cried for herself as she sat 
there. This little effort to be like other women 
szomed so pitiful to her, and so vain. 

The evening grew late; the reddish color of 
the sky began ‘to'purple overhead; the midges 
thickened in the air; about the dark, sedgy 
banks of the creek Btside her. - From the vil- 
lage came the slewtoWing of the sundown bell. 
The trunks of the trees were in shadow, but 
the branches a-top rustied green and glisten- 
ing in the sunset. Clement was quite alone. 
She was going in the morning forever, yet 


nobody cared to stay with her to say good-by. 


Yet she was an honestiereature, full of com/ 
mon sense, wholesome, genuine to the core; 
there was not an atom of sham, of eaprice, of 
ill-nature in her; no mean little traits mortic- 
ing the larger ones. 

Perhaps she felt her desertion. It costs the 
strongest woman a wrench at heart to be alone. 
It may been that which brought the 
strange looMimto her face, which never had 


been there re. “It is not my fault,” she 
whispered to Herself. 
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Presently she got up and turned throug! 
woods homeward, crunching the bushes be- 
neath her heavy steps. Suddenly she saw 
John Shober before her. He was on his way 
from the village, and had taken this short cut 
through the woods. He stood still. She stop- 
ped a moment, and then went on. Why should 
she not meet him? They were strangers, as 
they had always been. 

“You are going in the morning, Miss Moore?” 
he said, with a smile of apparent satisfacticn. 

“Yeu.” 

“Then I can bid you farewell now?” 

He came up to her close, closer, and, for the 


ithe 


second time in his life, took her hand in his. 

‘*Good-by,” she said. 

“Good-by.” But he held her still, looking 
in her eyes steadily. ‘‘You told me,” he said, 
“that I'gave you advice and friendship. You 
were right. Nothing more, Clement,” drop- 
ping her hand. ‘Nothing more.” 

“What more?” she cried. 

“Shall I tell you?” turning onher. “Did I 
ever mean to tell you? Do you think I was 
mad enough to ask a beautiful, brilliant girl, 
who might be my daughter, to come into that 
filthy den yonder, to spend her life in kitchen 
and housework, and slaving for my boys, be- 
cause I have beém fool enough to love her? No. 
I am a middle-age@tmhan. I have learned com- 
mon sense. I ama boy no longer.” He§tood 
motionless, and did not let her go. ““But,"on! 
my darling, I have loved you 80 long!’ he 
cried, with a sudden outburst;’and somehow 
his arms were about her, aad “her warm mouth 
was pressed to his, which % hardly the course 
which common sense wéwld “have advised in 
such a case. Bp! 

He pushed her from him @t last. 

“God forgive me. Imévér meant to trouble 
you. Go now.” 

“But if I do not want to go?” whispered 
Clement. The unthéduiated voice was'suddenly 
grown sweet With j joy and pathos. 

His passionate frenzy was over, and he was 
himself again—a man who knew the world, 
and looked at it in a stern and matter-of-fact 
fashion. He held his love, and this one Ghance 


9” 


of great happiness away from him, and viewed’ 


it in the same way. Yet he trembled, in his 
forced coolness. 

“You do not know what you say. You are 
but a child. People would say I had cheated 
you into marriage in your ignorance. Tama 
poor man, Clement, you are wealthy.” ~~ 

She nodded. 

“My wife’s life would be a hard one. My 
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first duty is to my boys, and she should not 
tempt me from it.” 

«<I don’t think you know your duty to your 
boys,” ina whisper. 

“Eh? Ido not hear you. 
This is no light matter to me. 
woman ever had loved me; you spoke the truth 
more bitterly than you knew. My wife loved 
another man. She is dead now. But I have 
been alone—alone always. I thought God made 
you for me. But I do not forget circumstances ; 
I am not mad.” 

Clement kept one hand on his arm. Her eyes 
sparkled with tears and mischief. ‘One does 
not wish to plead one’s cause too hotly,” she 
said, with a shy. blush. 

But Shober did not smile. ‘I do not fear 
the world,’”’ he cried. ‘But some day you may 
say that my passion hurried you to your ruin. 
You have been called to a great work, your 


” 


Do not jest, girl! 
You said no 





art—— 

“T think I see my work,” 
‘‘Let us walk on and talk the 

One knows the end of all such reasonable 
conferences. Let us be rational as we will 
about the work of woman, and the fields suited 
for that work, but when love comes in, the best 
laid schemes will “gang aft agley.” 

Of course, Clement married John Shober, } 
and to this hour has never seen Rome. But} 
she has had no time, I fancy, to fold any of | 
her talents comfortably away in a napkin. 1} 
remember the Shober house, a few years after 
she entered it; especially the ground which 


she said, gently. 
matter over.’’ 





was ad@ed to it, and which blossomed into the 
quain ‘oddest fashioned of orchards andj 
gardens. There were always the shadiest 


walks, the crimsonest plum-trees, and absolute 
thickets of roses. You generally met two or 
three toddling babies there—for Clement was 
the doting mother of half a dozen. It was the 
happiest house to Visit in, the young people all 
said—and everybody Visited there. The miss- 
ing link, which was needed to fasten Clement 
to her human brothers and sisters came to her 
through her husband. There was no half-way 





measures with her, as you know. She was 
energetically loveable, the prudentest wife, 
the merriest, most tender mother, the most 
tactful friend. The boys, growing up to be 
young@nen, were never tired of bringing their 
school-mates to the house to introduce them to 
‘‘mother,” who had jolly little suppers for 
them, tableaux, charades, sudden picnics, 
which were something to remember for life. 

John Shober grew almost into a genial com- 
panion and active citi after a few years of 
the dew and sunshine is new life. But he 
never was popular as his wife was. He lived 
behind her, as it were; put her between him- 
self and the outside world, showed his secret- 
self only to her eye. 

But what did Clement do? She had been 
called to so high a mission, somebody ques- 
tions. Did she teach her babies merely to 
make kites, and dress dolls? 

I am afraid she spent a good deal of time at 
just such work. But she did something more, 
taught the Shober boys Latin and drawing— 
fitted Ben for college, in fact. They have 
grown up manly, high-bred fellows, with a 
curious reverence for God and women, which, I 
think, was one of Clement’s old-fashioned, 
chivalri¢ notions, with which she inoculated 
them, When her husband died, gh@ managed 
the estate herself, planted and ploughed, sold 
and bought. ‘No work is unwomanly, if one 
is a true woman,” she said. 

She is content now with the work her 
daughters give her: they have no nearer fricnd ; 
than she. They suffer in comparison with hemp, - 
too; for she is one of the fairest, most loveable, ?” 
attractive, yet stately of matrons; her rare 
sense of color always shown in her beautiful 
dress. Now and then, a genial bit of brusquerie 
breaks out, and shows the old Clement. 

‘‘But your art?” was said to her, one day, 
“The talent was buried, after all.” 

Her face shone suddenly, 

“My Alice has it all,” putting her hané@ on 
a little fair head beside her. ‘It is better.so. 
Z had other work to do.” 





AT REST. 





BY CATHARINE ALLAN. 





Tue weary strife ig o'er. 

The days of anxious care, 

The nights of black despair, 
Thank God! shall come no more, 


At last, at last at rest! 
From toil, and grief, and pain, 


And every eartbly stain, 
_ In heav’n, among the blest. 
Hushed are the tears we shed: 
The face, so full of peace, 
Tells of the glad ’rtlease: 
Rev'rent, we kiss the doad. 
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CHA . 4 2. 
A MAN came riding g the highway which 


led from Paris to the palace of St. Cloud, where 
the royal family of France had taken up its 
abode. A lady, stationed in one of the upper 
windows of the palace, seemed to be watching, 
for she leaned from the open window and looked 
keenly after the man, as if trying to recognize 
him with certainty. The horseman was looking 
earnestly toward the building, and she saw his 
face clearly. There was no mistaking those 
features after seeing them once. The great 
leonine head, with its shock of heavy hair; the 
seamed cheeks, and massive jaw, could only 
belong to one man, Count Mirabeau. 

The Duchess de Polignac, for it was no less 
a person who had been placed on the watch, 
drew slowly away from the window, that the 
man who searehed the house so closely might 
not see her. Then she stole from the room, 
and crossing some intervening apartments, en- 
tered the presence of Marie Antoinctte, whose 
friend and confidential lady she had been for 
some dangerous years. 

‘The queen was walking up and down the 
room in a state of unusual agitation. You could 
see by the light in her fine eyes, and the com- 
pression of her mouth, that’shé was about to 
uhdertake some task utterly distasteful to her. 
She turned sharply as the duchess came in, and 
s#id, with unusual imperiousness, 

“Well!” 

“He is here, your highness. 
passed.” 

«*Alone?” 

“On horseback, and quite alone!”’ 

‘Look again, and tell me which way he 
goes.” 

The duchess left the room, and Marie Antoi- 
nette resumed her impatient walk, now folding 
her arms, then tearing them apart, and resting 
them on her bosom for a moment, as if to hold 
back the fierce swelling of Her"heart. There 
had been a terrible struggle before that proud 
woman and brave queen could prevail upon 
herself to give the reprobate count the meeting 
which bmg had come to St. Cloud that day to 


He has just 


rf 





claim from her promise. She had been reasoned 
with by her friends, persuaded by the king, 
and at last had given a reluctant consent to see 
this man, who had always been persistently 
denied access to her presence. Now, in the 
sore strait to which royalty, in France, was 
driven, she had come to this sad humiliation, 
and was about to meet Count Mirabeau, the 
renegade from his class, the coarse noble, the 
eloquent leader of a riotous people, in private, 
and utterly alone. 

But time wore on, and Polignac did not re- 
turn. Had she been mistaken? Had the man 
passed them, in the coarse mockery so natural 
to his character, thus flinging back years of 
contempt upon her, and scofling at the conces- 
sions she had been compelled to make? The 
proud blood of Marie Therese burned in her 
veins as the thought flashed across her brain. 
She clenched her hand in an agony of shame, 
and stood in the centre of the room, listening 
with the breathless eagerness of a girl waiting 
for her lover. Yet she hated this man with a 
thorough revolt of her whole nature. He was 
utterly disgustful to her taste as a woman, and 
she thoroughly despised the means by Which 
he had obtained the power she dreaded, and 
was ready to conciliate. 

The duchess came at last. She had gone to 
one of the topmost windows of the palace, and 
from thence had seen the count ride along the 
highway toward a distant grove, where he had 
evidently left his horse; for directly he came 
forth again, and passed into the Park, where 
he was now loitering, apparently, but making 
quiet progress toward the place of rendezvous. 

Marie Antoinette drew a deep breath; at 
least she had escaped a possible insult from 
the man she loathed. He had been faithful to 
his appointment. She must go and meet him. 

The beautiful woman and the proud queen 
went hand-in-hand with Marie Antoinette. It 


, was not enough that she could command homage 


by her state; in order to make it perfect, she 
must win it by those «womanly ‘charms; which 
few men had ever resisted. In order to bind 
this man to her chariot-wheels, she must win 
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him to her side, body and soul. There must 
be no appearance of dislike in her manner to 
him. All the force of her beauty and renius 
must be brought against him. He was not to 
be convinced by argument, but won in spite of 
himself. 

No woman that ever lived—save, perhaps, 
Mary, of Scotland, who was not more lovely 
in her person than this unhappy Queen of 
France—could better have performed the task 
before her. She was still beautiful. What she 
had lost of youth came back to her in the dig- 
nity and assured grace of ripe womanhood. 
The necessities of her life had brought tact 
and keen perception with them. But she knew 
that all these qualities would be taxed to their 
utmost. The man she had to deal with was 
brilliant, keen, unprincipled; but she knew 
that with such men there is sometimes a feel- 
ing of chivalric devotion where women are con- 
cerned, which, once enlisted, amounts almost 
to honor. These were the thoughts that made 
Marie Antoinette so earnest and so restless. 
She hated the task allotted her, but for that 
reason was the more resolved to accomplish it. 
Her dignity as a queen, and her supremacy 
with the sex, demanded it. 

“Yes, I must go now,” she said, drawing a 
shawl of black lace, which Polignac brought, 
over her head and shoulders. ‘It will not do 
to keep this man waiting. Ah! it is hard when 
a Queen of France is brought to this, my Polig- 
nac. Wait for me, find watch that no one fol- 
lows.” 

‘*‘ How beautiful you are!” said the duchess, 
as she arranged a fold of the shawl. ‘I never 


saw a finer flush of roses on your cheeks!” 


“It is the shame breaking out from my heart, | 


duchess—shame that my mother’s child should 
be so humbled.” 

Perhaps it was; but the woman was triumph- 
ing in her talent and her beauty all the time, 
else why had she put on that exquisite robe, 
with its silken shimmer of greenish gold, or 
held the black lace, that fell over it like a 
shadow, so exquisitely over the red roses in 
her bosom? She had made many conquests 
in her life; but never that of a human animal, 
so brilliant in his coarseness as this Count 
Mirabeau. Away in the Park was a little tem- 
ple, or a summer-house, in which members of 
the royal family, sometimes, rested themselves 
after a fatiguing walk. It had been arranged 
that the count should await the royal lady in 
this pretty building. Marie Antoinette walked 
away from the palace so quictly that no one of 
her household heeded her departure, for it had 
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always been her habit to walk alone, or with 
attendants, in the Park of Versailles, or St. 
Cloud, as the caprice might come upon her. 
So she sauntered on quietly enough while the 
palace was in sight; but the moment it was 
shut out by the trees, her step became rapid, 
and her breath came quickly, and she moved 
forward in vivid excitement, as if preparing 
herself for an encounter with some splendid 


wild animal. 
ee just as the 
of crimson and gold 


She reached the 
sun was pouring a 
into the violet shadows that lay among the 
trees which sheltered the little temple. The 
windows, where they were visible through the 
clustering ivy and flowers, blazed with the 
arrowy light that broke against them, and the 
soft grass that lay around grew ruddy in the 
rich light. 

This seemed a good omen to the queen, who 
stepped lightly over the turf and entered the 
temple where Mirabeau was standing, so swiftly 
that he had hardly time to turn from the win- 
dow, where he had been watching for her, be- 
fore she stood face to face with him. 

Marie Antoinette had never been within 
speaking distance of this magnificent dema- 
gogue before. She was astonished by the won- 
derful power that lay in supreme ugliness. His 
face had the fascination which-some wild ani-- 
mals possess, and his deep-set eyes dwelt upon. 
her with the half-sleepy, half-pleading look 
which these animals have when but half 
aroused, 

She came forward, radiant from her walk, 
fresh from the soft breeze that had swept over: 
her, but a little shyly, as a woman of pure 
modesty meets a stranger. When Mirabeau 
saw her face, and the light that shone in those 
splendid eyes, he sunk upon one knee, and 
bent his head, but not so low as to eonceal the 
smile that transfigured all his face. 

«Ah, madame! how long I have pined and 
prayed for this hour,” he said, lifting his eyes 
to her face with an expression that made her 
breath come fast, for it changed the whole as- 
pect of that face like a miracle, and drew her 
toward him with a fascination that troubled 
her; for hatred of the man had been to her a 
sure safeguard, and she began to tremble lest 
it should pass away from her. She expected 
audacity, but looked down upon a strong, 
powerful man,.who had thrown himself at her 
feet with the docility of a Newfoundland dog. 

“Arise, Monsieur Count,’ she said, smiling 
upon him; and she pras astonished to find how 
naturally the smile came to her lips... * If we 
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have not been friends before, it is rather our 
misfortune than yours.” 

“Ah! if your highness could have thought 
so! But my enemies prevailed against me until 
it is now almost too late.” 

‘“‘Nothing is too late for a man like Mira- 
beau,” said the queen again, motioning that he 
should arise. ‘‘You, who have taught the 
people of France to hate their king, can, with 
the same powers of eloquence, convince them 
that he is their best : ; 

Mirabeau arose to feet, and again that 
smile flashed over the woman, who could not 
turn her eyes from the marvelous brightness 
that transfigured his face. 

“Ah! if I had the power your highness 
awards me, and you would deign to use it, no 
slave of the thousands who have knelt at your 
feet would be so grateful as Mirabeau.” 

The queen seated herself on a divan that 
curved in with the walls of the temple. Mira- 
beau followed, and stood near her; but she 
swept the folds of her dress together, and mo- 
tioned that he should take the place by her side. 

“This is honor, better still, happiness,” he 
said, accepting the seat. ‘How often, fair 
queen, have I wondered why you kept me from 
you. Never in the world had sovereign a more 
devoted subject.” 

Marie Antoinette sighed heavily; she began 
to comprehend how much power had been flung 
away in keeping this man from the court. She 
could appreciate now the wonderful influence 
he possessed with the people. 

“But now,” she said, sweetly, ‘‘cannot the 
past, with all its mistakes, be forgotten? Of 
all people in the world, a sovereign is most 
likely to be deceived with regard to those who 
surround him. We were led A 

Mirabeau forgot that it was the queen who 
spoke, and with the same impetuous roughness 
which made his popularity with the people, 
broke in upon her half-finished sentence. 

“You were led to believe me wild, unprin- 
cipled, selfish; a man who belonged to the 
people only because he was rejected by his own 
class. Part of this is true, but more false. 
Had you deigned to call me to your aid, madame, 
a more devoted slave would not have lived.” 

Maric Antoinette sat in supreme astonish- 
ment. How was she to reach thisman—through 
his greatness or through his sins? 

For the first time in her queenly life Marie 
Antoinette doubted herself. In Mirabeau she 





saw the two contending elements which already 
distracted France—the refinements of the eourt 
and the fierce strength of its antagonists, inordi- 


se 





nate self-love and ready self-abasement. She 
knew at once that her intellect, clear and acute 
as it was, could not cope with his; but in those 
soft flatteries of look and speech, that under- 
mine and persuade, she was more than a match 
for any man or woman of France. Men who 
do not like to be convinced are the most easily 
persuaded. 

“They have, indeed, misled us,’ she an- 
swered, leaning gently toward the man, who 
turned upon her for the instant with the gleam 
of a wild beast in his eyes; but the look soft- 
ened down beneath her glance, and the up- 
right form bent imperceptibly toward her. ‘I 
will not say how many cruel things have 
poisoned the ear of my august husband, or 
wounded my own self-love.”’ 

Here Mirabeau started to his feet. 

“Have they dared to hint that I ever whis- 
pered one word against your highness as a 
queen, and the loveliest woman in Europe?” 

‘‘Perhaps I have heard worse than that.”’ 

‘Worse than that? Nay, then, I should have 
been the brute they call me. But tell me who 
my traducers are?” 

‘‘Forgive me if I withhold all such know- 
ledge. If Count Mirabeau is to be our friend, he 
must not exhaust himself in private quarrels.” 

“Tf Iam to be your friend, madame? Who 
ever knew Mirabeau war against a woman?” 


’ 


‘‘But when that woman is a queen, the wife 
of a king, and the daughter of an empress, the 
weight of her royalty may overpower eyery- 
thing else.” 

Marie Antoinette said this in a tone of 
apology, as if she longed to make some excuse 
for the thrice royal power that might weigh 
against her loveliness. 

Mirabeau was struck by this sweet humility ; 
a soft protesting smile stole over his face as 
the queen lifted her eyes to his, and held her 
gaze in fascination. 

‘‘Madame, turn those eyes away. Ah! I 
was told truly; a man must be brave to audacity 
who could refuse anything to that glance. I 
am your slave already; only tell me how I can 
best begin my service.” 

The heart in Marie Antoinette’s bosom leaped 
to her lips, and broke over it in a bright smile ; 
but no look of the triumph she felt came to her 
eyes, they were moist with sweet thankfulness, 
nothing morc. 

“It is not for me to say how you can best 
serve us. The genius that has struck us so 
deeply will know how to reassert itself. In 
the Assembly, no voice has been so eloquent 
against royalty as that of Count Mirabeau.” 
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«I know it! I knowit! But how am F to 
unsay that which the people have accepted as 
gospel?” 

«Tell them that they are mistaken in their 
belief about the king. Oh, monsieur! you 
have no true knowledge of that brave and good 
man. You heap the sins of all the previous 
kings of France upon his head. You have made 
him odious with the people, when they have 
no better friend on earth. Tell the people this; 
as you alone can express a noble truth. Wing 
it with your eloquence. Enforce it by the pro- 
found respect which you must feel when the 
heart of Louis the Sixteenth is really known 
to you. Isay to you, monsieur, there is not a 
man in all France who has the good of his 
people so close at heart. Has he not forgiven 
much—granted more? Do the people who 
malign him never think of the great outrages 
that_have been perpetrated against him? Are 
not the ruins of the Bastile before their eyes? 
A kingly fortress so completely identified with 
the royalty of France that it was like tearing 
out the jewels of her crown when the people 
razed it to the ground. Yet no man has yet 
been punished for the traitorous deed. The 
king forgave what was an insult to his power, 
and a wrong against himself. Nay, since then, 
has he not heaped concession on concession; 
opened the very barriers of royalty, that the 
people may rush in; ehanged his ministers, and 
disgraced his best friends at their insolent bid- 
ding af 

Marie Antoinette stopped suddenly. The 
passion in her voice, and the quick flash of her 
eyes was fast undoing the sweet impression she 
had made upon this singular man. She saw 
this by the changed expression of his face, 
and made haste to retrieve herself. 

«It is of my husband, I speak,” she said; 
‘‘and that makes me forget myself. <A kinder 
sovereign never lived, or one more willing to 
make all reasonable concessions. If I am 
earnest in saying this, it is because those who 
wish to serve Louis must understand all his 
goodness, all that he is willing to grant and to 
suffer. Believe me, monsieur, I do not speak 
thus because he is my husband—that would bea 
weak reason, when dealing with a statesman of 
France; but in this I only think of him as a sove- 
reign and a Frenchman, loving his country and 
people with more than the affection of a father.” 

Mirabeau looked upon that animated, beau- 
tiful face with kindling admiration. He could 
appreciate the bright intellect which broke 
out through all her sweetest and most feminine 
wiles. She was, in fact, a woman above all 








others to seize upon his imagination, and touch 
his wayward heart. 

‘‘I would rather tell the people of France 
of their queen,”’ he said. 

Tears rushed into Marie Antoinette’s eyes. 
She clasped her hands in her lap. 

‘“‘Ah! they will never, never believe any- 
thing good of me; and I loved them so well— 
so well!” she said. 

“They shall be made to think everything 
that is good of you, lirabeau will have lost 
his power to carry thé people with him,” cried 
the count, with enthusiasm. ‘‘Henceforth the 
man who does not worship Marie Antoinette, 
is to me a repulsive enemy.” 

“Oh! I do not ask worship, monsieur; only 
a little justice. Why will they distort every- 
thing I say or do?” 

She was weeping in a soft, womanly way, 
that touched the heart of that man like the 
innocent cry of a child. 

“‘Why will the people of France not look upon 
their queen asa French woman. I came among 
them so young, so earnest to make them love 
me; but it is always the Austrian! the Austrian! 
As if it were a sin to be the daughter of Marie 
Therese!”’ 

‘‘Sweet lady! the people do not know you; 
their leaders do not know you. Up to this 
hour I have myself looked upon Marie Antoi- 
nette as the enemy of liberty—a stranger to 
France and her people.” 

‘How can I help this? How can I undeceive 
a people who are determined to think ill of 
me?” cried the queen. 

«By letting them see their queen as I do; 
by granting all that can reasonably be con- 
ceded to them.”’ 

«‘But concession belongs to the king.” 

Mirabeau smiled more broadly than was 
becoming in the prese#iée of his sovereign; 
but, during this whole interview, there had 
been so little of courtly ceremony, that the 
queen scarcely heeded it. The very act of her 
meeting any man in the solitude of that place, 
put court etiquette completely aside. 

“The king must be unlike inferior men, if 
he were not guided in most things by so fair 
and sweet a counsellor.” b 

“That is hard,” answered the qpegp. ‘I * 
can no more control the monarch of ase 
than I can make the people leve me.” . 

“The people shall love you, or hate me!¥ 
exclaimed Mirabeau, with enthusiasm. ‘Do 
not speak so sadly; do not despair of a just 
appreciation. When Mirabeau says to the 


people, I have seen this lady whom you, call 
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the Austrian; she is fair, she is wise, her 
heart yearns toward the people of France, 
they will believe me.” 

‘‘Heaven grant it!’’ said the queen, clasping 
her hands more firmly, while her tears dropped 
upon them. ‘‘Give us back to the love of our 
people, and there is no honor, no influence that 
shall not be yours. Ah! I remember so well 
when I first came to France, so young, so trust- 
ing—a child given up to them wholly by an 
imperial mother. Ho ey loved me then. 
When I entered the theatre, they arose in one 
body and filled the air with joyous salutations. 
If I drove through the streets, they cast flowers 
in my path. Oh, monsieur! what have I done? 
What have I done that they should change so 
terribly, now that I have lived so long among 
them, and am a mother to the children of 
France—the wife of the best king they ever 
knew? What have I done?” 

Mirabeau reached forth his hand to take 
hers; in her tears and her helpless sorrow 
she was only a woman to him; but he be- 
thought himself and drew back with a heavy 
sigh: Had he, indeed, the power he had 
boasted of? Could he, with all the force of 
his wonderful eloquence, bring back the popu- 
larity which had once followed this woman, as 
if she had been a goddess? Would not the 
people question his motives, and ask a reason 
for his change of opinion? Dare he arise in 
his place, and say to the world that he had 
just come from an interview with the Queen 
of France, and was henceforth her friend and 
advocate? That even his glowing ideas of 
liberty had yielded to the tears and: reason- 
ings of a beautiful woman? Yes, he dared do 
even that—the people would still have faith in 
their leader; that which he had taught with 
such ardor could be softened, moulded into 
new forms. He wok bring the royalty of 
France into favor with its subjects by appa- 
rent concessions, which should all seem to 
spring from the queen. 

Marie Antoinette read his thoughts, and her 
face grew anxious. ‘‘Had she humbled herself 
for nothing? Was this man’s power already ex- 
hausted against her? Would the people listen 
when he came out in favor of a court which 


his elequence had done so much to destroy?” ; 


He read her face also, and answered it as if 


‘ ‘shedhad spoken. 


“That which I have pledged myself to ac- 
complish shall be done, if it cost Mirabeau his 
fame, and his own life. Have no fear, madame; 
these people are like children, they want strong 
men je think and act forthem. Who among all 

















their leaders has my strength, or has ever so 
thoroughly controlled them? With my pen, 
with my voice, with every power of my soul, I 
will work to bring these people in harmony 
with the court. Can you trust in me, lady?” 

“T do trust in you, and I thank you for my- 
self and for the king. Nay, in time the people 
of France will look upon you as their saviour 
also. But what can we offer in return?” 

A flush of hot-red came into Mirabeau’s face. 
He remembered thoughts that had clung to him 
as he rode along—terms he had intended to 
make, and advantages that would relieve the 
necessities that were ever following the lavish 
extravagance of his habits. All these he had 
absolutely forgotten; and when the queen, in 
her gratitude, brought them back upon him, 
all the pride of his manhood recoiled. Why 
was he forced to be so grand, and so mean at 
the same moment? He cast his eyes on the 
ground, while the swarthy color surged in and 
out of his face. At last he looked up so sud- 
denly that the thick hair was tossed back from 
his forehead, like the play of a lion’s main. 

‘‘Nothing,” he said, with the proud air of a 
Roman Senator. ‘‘When we have saved France 
and her king, the consciousness that Mirabeau 
has done it for Marie Antoinette, will some- 
times win a smile from her, and that shall be 
his reward.” 

The queen was greatly moved. She had seen 
the struggle in his mind, and partially under- 
stood it. The same thoughts had occupied her 
before leaving the palace. She had heard of 
Mirabeau’s extravagance, and of his propor- 
tionate greed. It had seemed to her an easy 
thing to purchase his help with gold, which, 
in the terrible difficulties that had fallen upon 
her, she had learned how to use as a sure poli- 
tical agent. But there was more in the man 
than she had been led to believe; and the hot 
flush of shame that rose to his face, when she 
spoke of reward, made her shrink from what 
might seem an offered insult. 

«Those who help the king are the king’s 
friends always,’ she said, with deep feeling, 
for this strange man had won his way to her 
gratitude. ‘But those who help us must have 
the means of he!ping.”’ 

Again Mirabeau’s face flushed; but it was 
with pleasure that the queen had found an ex- 
cuse for accepting some future bounty which 
had escaped him. 

«One thing,” he said, with touching earnest- 
ness, ‘‘one thing there is which Mirabeau may 
acecpt from the Queen of France, and be ex- 
alted by the favor.” 
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«Name it,’ answered Marie Antoinette, Marie Antoinette seated herself in the still- 
gently. ness of the temple, and fell into a strange re- 


«‘Favored courtiers are permitted to kiss the 
queen’s hand when they give their lives to her 
service.” 

The queen smiled, blushed, and reached forth 
her hand. Mirabeau took it, bent his knee to 
the ground, and pressed his lips upon it. 

‘‘Madame,”’ he said, standing erect, with the 
hand in his clasp, ‘‘madame, the monarchy is 
saved.” 

“God grant it!” said the queen, with solemn 
emphasis. 

“The monarchy is saved, or Mirabeau’s life 
will pay the forfeit,’ he said, with solemnity. 

The queen believed him, for there was no 
doubting his sincerity in the matter. Never 
in her life had this beautiful woman made so 
great a conquest, not only over the man him- 
self, but over her own prejudices. She had 
come to the summer-house detesting this man; 
she left it impressed with his genius, flattered 
by his homage. 

Mirabeau still held her hand. To approach 
this lovely woman, and win her into admira- 
tion of his genius, had been the ambition of 
this erratic man for many a year. It was ac- 
complished now. He knew by the light in those 
magnificent eyes how great his conquest was. 
She was still Queen of France—even his fierce 
eloquence had so far failed to bring her down 
from that sublime height. He saw in her the 
only woman he had ever meet whose intellect 
reached his own, and whose position, at the 
same time, taught him to look up. Henceforth 
it would be his supreme object to keep her 
firmly on the throne; to enhance her influence, 
and guide it for the benefit of the people. It 
was a delicate task; but nothing seemed impos- 
sible to that proud, audacious man while that 
splendid woman stood with her hand in his. 

‘Now, farewell,” she said. ‘I need not tell 
you to keep this interview a secret; it would be 
misunderstood, and might do much harm.” 

“It would be my glory that the whole world 
should know of this condescension, and of the 
grateful respect it has inspired; but those who 
lead a people must know how to be secret, and 
when to speak. That you have done me this 
honor, madame, shall. be the one secret that 
will go with me to the grave.” 

With these words, the count bent low with a 
lofty grace that might have befitted the state- 
chamber at Versailles, and walked backward 
to the door, where he bowed again and disap- 
peared, moving swiftly through the glowing 
purple of the twilight. 








verie. The presence of this man, so high in 
his intellect, so strong in his brute force, hatl 
lifted her out of the despondency which the 
gathering discontent of the nation threw upon 
the court, and her natural energies were all 
aroused once more. In gaining this man she 
felt that the court was strengthened. 

Marie Antoinette remained in this reverie 
until the new moon dropped down among the 
purplish whiteness of? the clouds, from which 
all the scarlet and gold had died softly out, 
and hung there like a golden sickle, waiting 
for a harvest of stars. Then she remembered 
the hour, and how far she was from the palace, 
with a little thrill of fear. She gathered the 
shawl over her head, and, holding its shadowy 
lace to her bosom With one hand, went out into 
the Park and walked swiftly away. 

Everything was still as death; the birds had 
ceased their soft fluttering among the leaves; 
and all the pretty animals had crept away to 
their coverts among the ferns and undergrowth. 

All at once the queen paused, and stepped 
back with a faint shriek. The shadow of & 
man fell across her path—the man himself 
stood in her way. The moon had just traveled 
through an amethystine cloud, and came out 
clear as crystal, illuminating that strange face, 
the bright, blue eyes, the ivory forehead, and 
that long, white beard, which waved down the 
man’s bosom like curves of rippling silver. 

“Lady,” he said, ‘‘you look kind and good; 
tell me how I can gain access to the daughter 
of Marie Therese.” 

The voice was low and broken, but sweet 
with humility. There was nothing to fear 
from a man who spoke like that. 

“You speak of the queen?” said Marie An- 
toinette, with gentle dignity. 

“Yes, I speak of the queen; that fair, brave 
woman, whose mother, a saint in heaven, was 
once my friend.” 

‘You have seen my mother?” cried Marie 
Antoinette, surprised out of all prudence. 

“Your mother? Oh! that I donot know. It 
was Marie Therese, the good Empress of Aus- 
tria, of whom I was speaking; and it is her 
child, the young Queen of France, I wish towee.” 

“The young Queen of France! Alas! she is 
no longer young,” said Marie Antoinette, with 
a pathetic remembrance of the silver threads 
that were creeping into her hair. 

The man shook his head, and lifted one hand 
to it with an air of bewilderment. 

“You mistake, lady; I saw her twice, and 
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she was young and fair, like the lilies—-so fair, 
so fair!’’ 

«Was that in Austria, old man?’’ 

“Yes, it was in Austria. She stood by the 
side of her mother, a grand, princely woman, 
dauntless as a lion—but I saw her tremble. It 
is awful to see such terror in the eyes of a 
brave woman; but it was there, and I had done 
it. Ah, me! there is a power beyond that of 
monarchy—a fearful power. They wrested it 
from me—they wrested it from me; and I am 
only a poor, weak old man.” 

‘““Who are you? I cannot make out by the 
tones of your voice to what nation you belong; 
they carry the accent of no country with them 
that I can discern.” 

‘“‘That is because I have been born again; 
buried, you know, and risen from the grave.” 

Marie Antoinette looked anxiously about her. 
This was the talk of a madman. How had he 
come there? By what device could she escape 
him? 

«‘You cannot understand me,” persisted the 
man, plaintively. ‘You are afraid of a poor, 
helpless old man, who has but one wish in the 
world.” 

‘*And what is that?’’ inquired the queen, re- 
assured by his meek earnestness. 

“To see Marie Antoinette, to take the ser- 
pent from her hand, and the curse from her 
destiny.” 

Again the queen recoiled ; these words seemed 
to her the wild talk of a madman. 

“Can you tell me how to reach her, lady?” 

‘‘That is impossible. The queen admits no 
strangers to her presence.” 

“Ah, me! and I am a stranger to every one 
now. My own child did not know me, lady. 
The wife of my bosom was afraid of the crea- 
ture she had dragged up from his grave. She 
is not the same woman I left—yet she is my 
wife.” 

«And who is your wife?” 

“No matter; you would not care to know, 
for she does not love the queen; and I think 
you are something to the daughter of Marie 
Therese, or you would not be in this place. 
It is strange, but at first I thought it was the 
queen walking by herself—as if she ever did! 
It would be dangerous, I can tell her that— 
very dangerous; for there exist people over 
yonder who hate this fair young queen. But 
I pity her; oh, yes! I pity her from the depths 
of my heart!” 

‘‘Why—why do you pity her?” 

‘‘Because I know. Because they have taken 
the good from me and turned it to evil for her. 





Ah! if I could see her; if she would only be- 
lieve me!” 

‘Believe you in what?” 

‘In the thing I would ask of her.” 

‘*What would that be?” 

‘‘No matter. I can tell no one but herself.” 


‘*Tell me, and if the thing you wantisreason- _ 


able, I will ask it of her.” 
‘*Do yousee her? Are you one of her ladies? 
You should be, else how came you here?”’ 
‘“‘How came you here?” demanded the 


; queen. 


“Oh! I accomplished it at last. Days and 
days I have waited and watched; but this 
morning I saw a man go warily through a 
gate. He left it unlocked. I dared not follow, 
but lingered near, for the temptation was strong 
upon me. I waited patiently. Oh, lady! I have 
learned to be patient; to wait, and wait, and 
wait ~ 

The man broke of dreamily. His hand waved 
to and fro in the air, as if he grasped the 
moonbeams. 

‘But you have not told me?” 

“Told you about what?” 

«‘ About the man.”’ 

“Oh! He came back with his face ablaze 
with some great joy, and while I was thinking 
to speak with him, strode away with such 
grand, rapid steps, that they took my breath 
away. Then he was lost in a grove beyond 
the highway; and directly he came out again, 
mounted on a horse, which went rushing toward 
Paris like the wind. I knew the horseman.” 

“You?” 

“Yes. It is not strange. I know a great 
many people, ina way; and they all talk before 
me, thinking that I, most of any one, must hate 
the man they call Louis Capet, and his wife. 
Poor thing! Poor thing! Why should I hate 
her or him? He was not to blame for the.cruel 
acts of his grandfather. I often say that; but 
no one cares to listen. So I saw the horse- 
man, and knowing him to be bitter as death 
against the people up yonder, watched till he 
came forth and rode away. Then I opened 
the gate, which he had left ajar, and came in. 
What was he doing here? These walls should 
shut out all enemies to the king, for he is not 
a bad man. Tell me, lady—what was the 
Count Mirabeau doing here? Did he come to 
spy upon the queen, or murder the king?” 

Marie Antoinette started, and turned pale in 
the moonlight. Was her secret known to this 
man? How long had he been in the grounds? 
She controlled herself, and+turned to him 
kindly. 
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“Are you quite certain the person you saw 
was Count Mirabeau?” 

“Certain? Yes. One does not forget a face 
like his; besides, I have seen it often—too often! 
too often! What was he doing here? I tell 
you again he is the enemy of your king; he 
hates the queen.” 

“Well, no harm is done,” said the queen. 

“Not yet; but, lady, if you see the queen, 
warn her of this man. I would, but that my 
business with her is so much more important.” 

«‘T will warn her,” said the queen.” 

“That is kind. Oh! if I could only see her, 
and undo the evil thing which is sure to carry 
a curse with it, when a minute could turn it 
into a blessing. You could not ask her ?”’ 

His great, wistful eyes were turned on her 
face imploringly; he grasped the lace of her 
shawl with his eager hand. She stepped back 
nervously, and wrenched the lace from his 
grasp. In doing this her hand flashed out 
from its covering; the moonlight struck the 
great star-like diamonds on her fingers, and 
dimly revealed a serpent of twisted gold, with 
a gréen beetle in its coils, which twined around 
one finger. 

The old man uttered a cry so sharp and wild 
that it rang through the Park. 

“Give it me! Give it me! It is mine! It 
is mine!” he cried, snatching at the hand on 
which he had seen the serpent-ring. ‘‘Oh, my 
God! it shall not escape me again! All the 
, fiends themselves shall not keep it from me!”’ 

The old man caught the hand, which again 
buried itself in the black lace; but he trembled 
so violently that the lace tore in his grasp, and 
the queen broke from him in extreme terror. 
This insane violence convinced her that the 
man was mad. She darted away, and ran for 
her very life, not daring to cry out, but rushing 
on, and on, till the very breath left her body. 





The old man followed the flying woman, call- 
ing after her with pathetic cries, and beseech- 
ing her to stop. She looked back, a hand 
grasped at her shoulder, but she swerved aside 
quickly, and the old man fell headlong. 

The queen uttered a quick cry of thankful- 
ness, and sped on, and on, till she came in sight 
of the palace. 

The old man, who had fallen headlong on the 
turf, lay insensible for a few minutes; but after 
a little he lifted himself up, and looked around 
for the lady who had escaped him. 

“Gone! gone! gone!” he cried out, with 
pathetic mournfulness. ‘‘How near I was! 
My hand touched it! I felt the thrill and the 
power flash through me like an arrow, and 
then it was gone! Who was the lady? How 
did that ring come on her finger? Does she 
know that to her it will bring nothing but 
curses, to me power, strength, the blessedness 
of youth. Ah! why did she escape me!” 

He stood awhile with his clasped hands up- 
lifted, his eyes full of tears. The agony of his 
disappointment quivered in every mild feature. 
Then he turned away, muttering to himself, 

“Oh! how they baffle me! How long am I 
towait? Are the fiends forever to have mastery ? 
Oh, me! I could bear it if no evil came to others, 
while good is withheld from me. How long 
am I to wait ?’’ 

There was no madness in the old man’s 
voice, but unutterable disappointment, the very 
mournfulness of despair. He turned his steps 
toward the gate, which Mirabeau had left open; 
his step was slow and feeble; tears dropped 
from his eyes, and fell upon his beard, where 
they trembled like jewels. His lips quivered, 
and gave out soft murmurs of distress. Thus 
the old man passed through the gate, and into 
the highway, along which he toiled on to Paris. 

(TO BE CONTINUED.) 
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My love is dead. By your hand was it slain, 
When flushed with joy it nestled to your breast; 
You come too late, repentance now is vain; 
Oh! leave me then at rest! 


Your power is o’er. No tinge of faintest red 
Shall flush my face, evoked by tender speech 

From your false, mocking lips. The dream has fled— 
My height you cannot reach 


There was a time did T your fond look meet; 
With joy I trembled; if, perchance, you spoke 

Of love, my heart throbbed fast with rapture sweet; 
Alas" your faith you broke! 





You met my simple trust with icy scorn, 
When once the dove was snared within the net; 
You recked not that my heart was left forlorn ; 
Can I such wrongs forget? 


I suffered long. Strength came by slow degrees; 
And pride upheld a spirit never meek; 

And though I fiercely wrestled, dear-bought peace 
To win, I was not weak. 


Again, oh, spoiler! do you think to wake 
The love that lies all pale and deathly cold? 
You waste your labor; twice you cannot break 
My heart. The tale is told. 
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r. 

A youna man of fair appearance and good 
manners is a valuable personage anywhere; 
but never more so than in a little country town. 
This truth was fully acknowledged and acted 
on by the girls in Milford; and young Edgar 
Holden, the head clerk in Mr. Mitchell’s dry- 
goods store, was a lion in his way. Nature 
had been kind to him in the matter of personal 
endowments, bestowing a broad, white fore- 
head, bright, dark eyes, and various pleasing 
et cetera. Perhaps her liberality in these out- 
ward adornings drove her to something like 
parsimoniousness in the interior plenishing. 
His head was well enough, not lacking in 
sense, or shrewdness; but his heart had been 
fashioned after a very contracted pattern. It 
was large enough to accommodate comfortably 
just one individual—Mr. Holden himself. 

The girls, however, did not suspect this, nor 
was he aware of the fact. He enjoyed his 
popularity, his invitations, and the smiles of 
the fair, without dreaming that he was other 
than an honorable, high-minded young fellow. 
Nor did his care for the leading numeral at 
once develop itself; for he fell in love, as deeply 
as it was in him to do, with Helen Lyndsay, 
the oldest daughter of a large, and by no means 
prosperous family. 

There were two fine drygoods stores in Mil- 
ford, rivals in show and business, and several 
minor establishments. Over the very least of 
these presided Mr. Lyndsay, Helen’s father, 
assisted by an intermittent clerk. Poor man! 
Tt was pitiful to see him, year after year, grow- 
ing gray and bent among his slender stock; his 
serious face brightening at sight of an infre- 
quent customer, and his slow speech essaying 
the blandishments that should induce a pur- 
chase. But the pathos of the affair was lost 
on the Milfordites, among whom his store was 
a jest and by-word. Some sort of sales must 
have been made there, at intervals, to some- 
body, however, for Mr. Lyndsay occasionally 
got in a new piece of goods, and the family 
lived along, they hardly knew how. 

As Helen grew up, affairs improved a little. 
She developed an unusual taste for music, cul- 
tivated by many turns and stratagems, but 
a at least, a considerable degree of 
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excellence. Her voice, especially, was beau- 
tiful, and went straight to the listener’s heart. 
She was promoted to playing the organ, with 
a modest stipend therefor; she began to give 
} lessons, and to be somewhat prominent in the 
youthful circles from her musical attainments. 
Sores this time, too, her attire was visibly 
’ brightened. 
} «How Helen Lyndsay has improved in her 
} looks!” exclaimed Mary Eames, to her devoted 
} friend, Matilda Mitchell. “In that new gar- 
} net merino she is almost handsome!” 

“‘T don’t know whether her looks have im- 
proved, or only her clothing,”’’ replied Matilda. 
‘‘She would always have been pretty if she 
had been dressed like other people.” 

“Yes,”’ said Mary, ‘I know. When any old, 
$ forsaken piece of lead-color, or washed-out 
{ green, had lain in the store long enough, Helen 
used to have a dress made from it. I wonder 
who selected Mr. Lyndsay’s goods in the be- 
ginning!” 

“‘Couldn’t say,’’ replied Matilda, laughing. 
“You must go to the oldest inhabitant for 
that.” 

But Matilda did not larg: when it became 
apparent that the garnet merino, or the pretty 
loops which it set off, had made an impression 
{on Edgar Holden’s heart. She was thought, 
} among the girls, to be very well disposed to- 
ward her father’s handsome clerk. It hap- 
pened, naturally enough, that he saw her often 
and familiarly; accompanied her to lectures 
and evening meetings; and Matilda had not 
taken these attentions as mere matters of 
course. Though by no means ill-natured, she 
was quite aware of the difference between her 
father’s handsome establishment, with its plate- 
glass windows, its lavish display, and numer- 
ous clerks, and Mr. Lyndsay’s melancholy little 
den; she felt all the easy superiority of a girl 
to whom merinoes, garnet, or otherwise, were 
mere every-day affairs. She might have ex- 
pected, too, that Edgar would have sufficient 
esprit de corps to stand by his employers. But 
it was not to be. Helen Lyndsay brushed back 
her fair tresses from her smooth brow, gave a 
few soft glances from her blue eyes, and the 
work was done. Edgar was a captive. 

The sunshine of Helen’s happiness bright- 
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ened the whole household. Mrs. Lyndsay began 
to feel for her ehildren the hopes that had long 
since died out for herself. ‘Edgar will do 
well,” prophesied Mr. Lyndsay; ‘he’s a young 
man that’s bound to succeed.’”’ Success for 
any of its members would make a delightful 
variety in the family, the mother felt; and if 
Helen prospered, her brother and sisters would 
reap the comforts of it, too. Meanwhile, no 
heroine of romance ever cherished a tenderer, 
more devoted passion than warmed the young 
girl’s heart. Edgar was so handsome, so supe- 
rior, so noble—it was so generous of him, who 
could have had anybody, to choose her! These 
were her articles of faith; and in return Edgar 
was very fond of her, proud of her pretty face, 
exultant in her voice. 

The first break in their felicity was caused 
by the offer, to the lover, of a good position in 
New York. He must go, that they both knew 
at once—it would never do to neglect such ad- 
vancement. But the parting was cruel. Nothing 
could have consoled them under it but the feel- 
ing, on Edgar’s part, that he was going to make 
a home for his beloved; on hers, that his ab- 
sence would but bring them sooner together. 
He was to work, and save, and prosper, toward 
the one great end; while she, in her sphere, 
would love him faithfully, and strive to grow 
worthier of him every day. 


2s. 


HELEN must be allowed, of course, a little 
time to cry in her own room when her adored 
was really gone; but she soon roused herself, 
and came back to every-day duties. She tidied 
the sitting-room, kept the parlor in order, 
helped her mother with the sewing, and gave 
faithful care to her steadily-increasing class. 
With all this, she found time for frequent 
glances at Edgar’s picture, and the pearl ring 
he had given her—how he wanted to make it 
a diamond!—and for reading, again and again, 
his precious letters. 

‘‘What ‘shall we ever do without Helen?’ 
Mrs. Lyndsay would say to her husband. «TI 
am afraid to think of it.” 

‘“«We won’t think of it,” he answered. 
is not going just yet, at any rate.” 

No, not just yet. For the first few weeks, 
while all was yet unfamiliar and even a little 
dreary, Edgar turned with ardor to his be- 
loved. His letters were frequent, full of ten- 
der remembrance and fond anticipations. But 
as he grew accustomed to the new position, 
and came to feel himself a part of the vast and 
brilliant life that surged through the city 
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streets, esteem for his old self and old asso- 
ciations grew weaker. 

Almost any boarding-house can boast a pretty 
girl or so, and that to which Edgar’s fortune 
had directed him did not differ, in this respect, 
from others. One young lady, who sat oppo- 
site him at table, especially attracted his re- 
gards. She was tall and finely-shaped, with 
dark eyes, and the most entire and perfect 
self-possession. Edgar, always sensitive to 
female beauty, could not but admire her well- 
turned waist, and the graceful slope of her 
shoulders. As soon as opportunity offered, he 
inquired her name.of his landlady. 

‘“‘Oh! that’s Miss Minot, and her mother sits 
next her; the quiet, middle-aged lady, who is 
always crocheting tidies.” 

“‘T haven’t observed,’’ said Edgar, smiling. 
«She does not crochet at table, perhaps.” 

«That reminds me,’’ said Mrs. Lord. ‘Why 
don’t you come into the parlor of an evening? 
It would be so much more sociable for you; 
and it’s hardly gallant to the young ladies to 
keep to yourself as you do. You'll find we 
have a very pleasant family. Miss Minot is a 
splendid girl.” 

‘She looks it, certainly.” 

‘You think so? Well, I should suppose you 
would. I don’t see how any one can help it. 
It would hardly do, perhaps, for .me to tell 
what she said yesterday about you.” 

“Hardly,” said Edgar. ‘‘She, probably, did 
not intend that it should be repeated.” 

“Oh! it was no harm—but I shall be dis- 
ereet.” Edgar did not urge, though he would 
have really liked to know what impression he 
had made on that distinguished-looking girl. 
It was not unfavorable, judging from the re- 
ception she gave him, when, obedient to Mrs. 
Lord’s hint, he made his debut in the parlor the 
next evening. Every one, indeed, met him 
with friendliness; the two Miss Raynors, one 
pretty, and the other plain, were most amiable; 
and their mamma, the large lady with the 
Roman nose, spoke feclingly of the loneliness 
of a young man without home or family ties 
in the place where business has called him. 
Emily Minot smiled at this tender sympathy; 
and Mrs. Raynor saw the smile, and felt ag- 
grieved, all the more that the offender pre- 
sently absorbed the new-comer’s attention. a 

‘How shockingly Emily Minot flirts with 
every man she meets,” she observed to Miss 
Burt, a maiden lady sitting near. ‘I wonder 
her mother can let her go on so.” 

«She has very little to say about it, I fancy. 
Emily does not consult her.” 
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“Tm afraid not. It’s sad—sad. I hope I 
shall never lose my influence over my children 
in that way.” 

Meanwhile, Emily talked with Mr. Holden. 
‘“‘T am not at all of Mrs. Raynor’s mind,” she 
said, smiling. ‘I don’t consider you in the 
least an object of sympathy.” 

“Certainly not, at present. I am an object 
of envy, rather.” 

«*A truce to compliments, pray; I was speak- 
ing in good faith. A man—a young man—is 
really to be envied. The world lies before 
him, he has his destiny in his own hands. So 
different from us poor women, who must just 
sit still and see what will happen!” 

“You exaggerate our power, I think; cir- 
cumstances control us oftener than we circum- 
stances. And when we are strongest, most 
successful, we are ready to lay it at the feet 
of those same ‘poor women,’ and ask our fate 
from their lips.” 

‘You can’t break away from conventional 
prettinesses of speech, I see; but I shall adhere 
to my text. A man worthy the name will not 
hang his hopes on anything but his own will. 
He can make life much what he chooses to have 
it. But for us, there is no resource—unless 
we could find Aladdin’s lamp.” 

«And what should you ask for, then?” 

‘More than I can tell you, at such short 
notice. Pomp, power, place—these are the 
sum.: I’ll spare you the details. How very 
warm it is!’ she added, fanning herself. 
‘‘ Most unusual, for the season. I believe the 
first use L should make of my gift would be to 
order in a tray of ice creams.” 

A year later Edgar would have seen through 
this trick, and remained undisturbed by it; but 
now it seemed a charming idea to realize the 
naively-spoken wish. A conference with the 
landlady, a message to the nearest confectioner, 
and the ices appeared. Miss Minot beamed 
sweetly upon Edgar, and called Edgar a be- 
nevolent genii. Mrs. Raynor and her daughters 
exchanged glances; they understood the modus 
operandi perfectly. However, as the ices were 
there, they might as well partake of them. 

Edgar’s friendship with Miss Minot pro- 
gressed rapidly from this evening; he was 
introduced to others, and soon had a circle of 
lady acquaintances. More or less pretty, they 
dazzled him by fashionable dress, by grace of 
manner, and “air.” The image of Helen, 
busied with domestic eares, or going from house 
to house, attending to her scholars, grew less 
attractive. His letters were fewer, and pleaded 
business in excuse. 





As months went on, indulgences of various 
sorts absorbed his means. It was absurd, he 
told himself, to try to save from such a salary, 
It did not more than keep him comfortably, 
alone. He had been very weak to bind him- 
self, at his age, by any plans of marriage. 
Time enough for that, years hence, if he pros- 
pered. Or, at any rate, he ought to have 
chosen a very different sort of girl. A man’s 
wife, if she did not bring him fortune, ought 
to be something in herself—should have posi- 
tion and connections, air and aplomb. He 
should shudder to have Miss Minot know 
about that horrid little store, and the music- 
lessons. But he had not understood his own 
tastes, nor his own value, in those days. It 
was a bad bargain—but he must make the best 
of it. By this time the intervals between the 
letters were very long. Then, little by little, 
the thought occurred, ‘‘ Must so poor a bargain 
be adhered to? Were there no means of escape 
from it? Wasa mere bit of boy’s folly, like that, 
to hamper him all his days?” Breaking an en- 
gagement was no new thing; it had been done 
often enough before. So a week passed, two, 
three, and no letter came. 

‘‘Why doesn’t Edgar write, I wonder?” said 
Mrs. Lyndsay. 

‘¢T don’t know, mother,’’ Helen answered. 

«Perhaps he is ill.’”’ 

‘““No; [don’t think it'can be that. Weshould 
have heard.” 

‘Well, then, I must say,” began Mrs. 
Lyndsay. 

‘*Don’t, mother,” pleaded Helen. ‘Don’t say 
anything. We shall know all soon enough.” 
Mrs. Lyndsay was silent; but her heart ached 
for her child. And Helen looked so anxiously 
for a letter. Every thought, every occupation, 
tended toward the one event of mail-time. If 
her father came in at an unusual hour; if one 
of the children brought home a composition in 
its hand from school, her heart leaped up in 
hope that the missive had arrived at last. 
But nothing came. 

Pei. 

One bright morning Helen went out on her 
usual round; however sick her heart, lessons 
must be attended to. On the way she encoun- 
tered Mary Eames. 

‘I suppose you are feeling very bright,” 
said the latter. 

‘‘Not particularly,’ answered Helen. ‘Why 
should I?” 


““What hypocrisy! Why, because Edgar has 
come, and is twice as handsome as he used to 
be. Isn’t that reason enough?” 
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«Edgar!’’ exclaimed Helen, turning very 
pale. ‘Is it possible—are you sure?” 

“‘Of course, I am; I talked with him for ten 
minutes just now, at Mitchell’s. You don’t 
mean to say you didn’t know?” 

“Yes,” replied Helen. ‘I had not heard. 
Good-by! I must go on.” 

Mary looked after her. ‘How strange!” 
she thought. ‘Can they have quarreled, or 
what is the matter?” 

Helen got through her duties in some fashion, 
and hurried home. She longed, yet dreaded, 
to meet Edgar on the way; but she might have 
spared both hopes and fears. He was amus- 
ing himself in the Mitchell’s croquet-ground 
with Matilda and two or three other girls. 

Not without thoughts of her, however, and 
plans respecting his course of action. He had 
come, intending to see her; to have some sort 
of explanation; and to get back his freedom. 
She would give it, he was assured, without an 
explicit demand. But now that he was here, 
the affair seemed an awkward one to manage; 
there might be an unpleasant scene, perhaps, 
if Helen should not look at it as reasonably as 
Possibly, too, her father might be 
So he put off the interview from 


he did. 
indignant. 
day to day. 

While he waited, conjecture was busy as to 
the cause of the trouble between the youthful 
pair. Mary Eames had not been slow to report 
her interview with Helen, and the girls were 
full of interest and curiosity. Matilda allowed 
some foolish fancies to spring up in her mind, 
and made herself as charming as possible. 
Edgar found her society an acceptable refuge 
from annoying thoughts; he also discerned, or 
imagined, a resemblance in her to his idol, 
Emily Minot, and admired her accordingly. 

All this time Helen watched and waited at 
home, hoping against hope, wondering if he 
had heard anything against her; if he was 
offended, or what could be the cause of this 
cruel change. 

Days went by, and then Edgar returned to 
town, without having once seen her. He had 
decided that it would be easier to write than 
speak; but writing was not easy. As well let 
the whole thing pass, perhaps; Helen must 
understand it pretty well by this time. ,He 
should like his letters, to be sure; they were 
silly things, and had better be destroyed—but 
it was no great matter. The Lyndsays were 
not tne sort of people ever to use them against 
him. As for his ptcture, and the pearl ring, and 
the few other trifles he had given her, she was 
very welcome to them, if she cared to keep them. 








She did not care, it seemed. Shortly after 
his return, he received a packet containing all, 
with a few lines, requesting the return of 
Helen’s own letters. He had felt free enough 
before, but acknowledged that it was, perhaps, 
best the affair should be formally ended. 

So Helen was left to heal her wounded heart 
as best she might; to console herself for the 
destruction of her hopes, by convincing her 
reason of the unworthiness of their object. 
It was a hard task upon her. The parents, 
seeing her sad face, her poor little efforts after 
cheerfulness, execrated bitterly the cause of 
the trouble, but they could do nothing. She 
and they must wait for the effcets of time. 

There was now nothing in the way of Edgar’s 
addresses to Miss Minot. A mixture of hope 
and uncertainty in the pursuit rendered it pe- 
culiarly fascinating to his temperament. That 
he was personally not unacceptable to her,-he 
was sure; she had long treated him with the 
friendliest regard, which had sometimes, he 
thought, a tinge of tenderer meaning. But 
then she was ambitious; she yearned with a 
strong yearning after the pomps and vanities 
of the world. Well, there would be all the 
more glory in winning her, spite of these pre- 
possessions. He did not stop to inquire whether 
she would remain contented after the winning; 
nor to justify to himself entirely the prudence 
of the step. That she had some means he was 
aware; then her connections were good, and 
would, doubtless, use their influence to aid her. 
He had hopes of advancement, too, in his own 
line; and then they need not marry immedi- 
ately. Altogether, his plans were rather misty 
and confused; only one brilliant possibility, 
near at hand, constantly allured him—that of 
calling the superb woman, whom he so admired, 
his own. What a prize she would be! Whit 
lustre would she reflect upon him! 

Lookers-on thought he had a fair chance of 
success; even Mrs. Minot, quiet and indifferent 
as she ordinarily was, grew uneasy. 

““My dear,’’ said she, timidly, “‘have you 
thought of all it would involve to marry this 
young man ?”’ 

‘‘No, mamma, I haven’t felt any call to think 
of it. Is it possible,” she added, laughing, 
“that you know so little about your own child 
as that?” 

‘Well, Emily, I could not tell how it might 
be. He is very good-looking, and you are so 
much together.” 

«‘ And I have a weak head, likely to be turned 
by good looks and by propinquity! Thank you 
for your high opinion! I am not infatuated 
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enough, however, to marry a clerk on a salary, 
just yet. He’s good-looking, as you say, and 
a very creditable attendant, and convenient in 


the way of bouquets, and carriage-hire, and } 


concerts. There his vocation ends, so far as I 
am concerned.” 

«‘But do you think he understands it? 
you sure you are not misleading him?” 

“He ought to; I have told him my views of 
life a dozen times. If he mistakes me, it is his 
own affair.” 

Thus tenderly did Edgar’s idol treat his pre- 
tensions in the candor and privacy of her own 
family. To be sure, she used a little more 
ceremony when discussing them with himself 
a few days later; but the result was the same. 
He had been encouraged by an unwonted soft- 
ness in her manner, and favoring circumstances 
of time and place, to speak his mind; and she 
had rejected him unequivocally, with many 
expressions of surprise. She had supposed 
they understood each other, that only a plea- 
sant friendship existed between them. She was 
profuse in regrets, and hoped to retain his 
esteem. But Edgar’s eyes were opened; he 
saw that she had chosen to amuse herself 
without one consideration for him, and he was 
bitterly indignant. If the image of Helen, per- 
fect in her devotion, rose to his remembrance, 
we will not pity him too much for whatever 
was painful in the contrast. Longer reflection 
only confirmed his opinion. He recalled very 
clearly Miss Minot’s acceptance of numerous 
little favors; nay, more, the hints she had 
given, which he had been so pleased and proud 
to act upon; and he did not doubt that he had 
been duped and freely used for her conve- 
nience. The conviction was not flattering to 


Are 


his vanity; perhaps, no injury to his heart, 


alone could have so rankled. 

In the very midst of this bitter and mortified 
feeling came most surprising news from Mil- 
ford. Mr. Lyndsay’s parents had died some 
months before, leaving to him the homestead 
farm. It was not a very desirable property, 
and there had been some delay in finding a 





} kept faith a few weeks longer! 





purchaser. Meanwhile, oil had been discovered 
in the neighborhood, and speculators besieged 
Mr. Lyndsay on all hands. Fortunately, as it 
proved, he disregarded their temptations, got 
together all his available means, and began 
to bore. There was a brief period of great 
anxiety, followed by delicious exultation. At 
a comparatively trifling depth a flowing well 
burst forth; the fortune of the family was 
made. Adieu to the melancholy little shop, 
the music-lessons, and the small economies! 
Henceforward their path lay among the sunny 
places of life. 

It was hard on Edgar, that any one must 
admit. I cannot tell you how tenderly the 
memory of Helen recurred to him, now that he 
knew her to be an heiress, surrounded by all 
the luxuries he doated on. If only he had 
Sometimes he 
half-meditated going back and pleading his 
cause again, but a certain instinct of failure 
withheld him. Like most of us, prone to attri- 
bute his own faults to other people, he lays the 
blame of the affair on Emily Minot. If she 
had not been so vain, coquettish, hungry for 
conquest, all would yet be well. 

On Saturday afternoon the wholesale stores 
close early, and Edgar, in common with hun- 
dreds of others, seeks the Central Park. Wend- 
ing his way modestly on foot, he sometimes 
meets the Lyndsay carriage, and glances, unre- 
cognized, at Helen, bright in recovered cheer- 
fulness and beauty. How near, yet how unat- 
tainable! And he might have sat there by her 
side, might have shared in every luxury, every 
splendor! Nothing but his own act prevented it. 

No wonder that he walks home rather de- 


jectedly, and finds his boarding-house an un- 
, inviting home, and its inmates sadly deficient 


in refinement. Of course, the world is not over 
for him yet; but he feels, with reason, that the 
highest prize is not likely to fall twice to his 
lot. And any moderate success he may yet 
achieve will always be embittered by the 
thought of that one false move and its conse- 
quences. 
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To do his Master’s work—for this he lived; 
To this’ were consecrated all his powers. 

A mind well trained, a heart all charity, 

He stood a watchman upon Zion’s towers. 
Who that has heard those silver accents flow, 
Can e’er forget the magic of his voice— 
Winning, rebuking, counseling by turns, 


Or thrilling with its jubilant “ Rejoice!” 
Worthy disciple! Man of antique mould! 
The love of Christ constraining! Forth he went, 


Bearing God's message to a sinful world, 

Desirous in His service to be spent. 

To such a life sublime, what close more fitly given— 
A new Elijah, borne on wings of fire to Heaven! 














“KITTY CLOVER.” 





BY MRS. CARRIE D. BEEBE. 





Witarp Ross sat in the parlor of his uncle’s 
farm-house, lazily turning the leaves of a pho- 
tograph-album. 

«Who is this, aunt Mary?” he asked. 

“Oh! that’s Kitty Clover!” 

“Kitty Clover?” 

“Yes; or Kitty Armstead, rather; my niece. 
‘She spent a month here last summer, and your 
uncle David thought so much of her that he 
asked for her picture. He always calls her 
Kitty Clover, because she thinks clover-blos- 
soms are sg pretty.” 

“Where foes she live?”’ 

“In New York.” ‘ 

“‘Tell me about her, won’t you?” 

“She is my sister’s youngest child, and her 
father is dead; her sisters are all married, and 
she lives alone with her mother.”’ 

“She is quite a belle, I suppose.” 

“Well, I hardly think so; she isn’t rich 
enough for that.” 

“Ts she poor, then?” 

“No, not that exactly, either. Her father 
was a tea-merchant, who died a few years ago, 
leaving a small property. Kitty and her mother 
have enough to rent a neat second-story house, 
and feed and clothe themselves comfortably. 
She is coming up again this summer, and I am 
very glad, for I know you will like each other, 
and it will be pleasant for both.” 

‘How old is she?” 

“Eighteen. Just the age for you. A man, 
with your wealth and position in society, ought 
to be married.” 

“The truth is, aunt Mary, that all the mar- 
riageable young ladies have turned fortune- 
hunters. If I could meet your niece without 
her knowing that I was rich, it would suit me 
well, for I like her face exceedingly.” 

‘*Now don’t be so ridiculous, Willard! Kitty 
might, with just as much propriety, say that 
she was afraid you would fall in love with her 
on account of her beauty, and insist upon wear- 
ing a mask. You are not in search of a rich 
wife, for the very excellent reason that you are 
wealthy yourself. But the woman you marry 
must possess beauty, or its equivalent; and I 
think it is but fair that she should receive 
something in exchange.” 

“Sv you think I have nothing but wealth to 
recommend me, aunt Mary?” 





“Yes, I think you have an abundance of self- 
conceit.” 

‘Now that is unkind. You are angry with 
me for suspecting your niece of mercenary mo- 
tives. Do be a good, kind aunt Mary, and help 
me in this.” 

“T cannot say that I approve of deception 
under any circumstances. Still, if you really 
desire it, you might pretend to be a distant 
cousin, assisting your uncle through the sum- 
mer work, and treated as one of the family on 
account of the relationship.” 

“That is just the thing; for I am so brown 
already that I could easily pass for a farmer.” 

That very night Mrs. Ross received a letter 
from Kitty, saying that she would be there the 
next day; and Willard hastily prepared him- 
self, and gave instructions to the servants. 

So tke next evening when his uncle David 
rode back from the village, with Kitty in the 
carriage, Willard was coming from work with 
the men. : 

He was more than surprised at Kitty’s beauty, 
even after having seen her photograph. Her 
bright, waving golden hair; her fair com- 
plexion; and her brown, sparkling eyes, that 
seemed overflowing with mischief, far ex- 
ceeded in loveliness all he had imagined. But, 
unfortunately, Kitty’s attention Was directed 
to household affairs for the first few days, and 
she took little or no notice of him. 

But one day she went out into the hay-field 
with her uncle, when Willard was on the thow- 
ing-machine mowing. The horses were quite 
spirited, and coming suddenly to a hollow in 
the ground, he was thrown off the mower, 
spraining his ankle slightly. 

This proved sufficiently painful to keep him 
in the house for the next few days, and Kitty 
and he became the best of friends. She read 
to him, talked and sang to him; and as they 
were both disposed to be argumentative, aunt 
Mary was often amused by their discussions. 

‘‘How did you acquire such a finished edu- 
cation, and a thorough knowledge of beoks?” 
asked Kitty, one day. 

«« Ah, Miss Kitty Lamy father was once wealthy, 
and no pains was spared with my education.” 

««Why don’t you use it to some advantage?”’ 

“Perhaps I may do so some day, though, to 
tell the truth, I believe I am rather gee 
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One morning, as soon as the dew was off the 
grass, Kitty ran out and gathered flowers for 
the vases. She sat down on a low chair in the 
parlor to arrange them. 

Willard watched her, thinking what a lovely 
picture she made in her white morning-dress, 
and her hair more like gold than ever. He 
asked for a nosegay. 

“Certainly,” she said. Taking a white rose, 
she surrounded it with forget-me-nots, added 
some sweet elysium, and tying fragrant gera- 
nium-leaves around the whole, she placed it in 
his hand. 

“It is beautiful and sweet—it is like your- 
self,” he said, enthusiastically. 

Kitty blushed hotly, but made no reply. 

«“‘Let me see what messages they bring me. 
‘I am worthy of you!’ ‘True love!’ ‘Worth be- 
yond beauty!’ and ‘Preference!’”’ 

“Ah, sir! that is unfair! I selected the 
flowers for their beauty and fragrance, not for 
their meaning.’”’ And Kitty’s proud, little lips 
curled; she tried to appear angry and disdain- 
ful, but she looked more perplexed than either; 
for the white lids, with their golden fringes, 
drooped over her brown eyes, and her slender 
fingers fluttered nervously with the flowers in 
her lap. Hastily placing them in the vases, 
she escaped to her room, and did not make her 
appearance until dinner-time. Willard watched 
throughout the meal to catch her eye, and was 
at last rewarded with a timid, fluttering glance. 
He sent back such a look of entreaty, mingled 
with penitence, that her cheeks grew very rosy, 
though she did not deign to notice him further. 

She did not appear in the parlor after dinner; 
and he began te fear she was seriously offended. 

“TI wish, most ardently, that I had never 
assumed this silly disguise,” he said; ‘it 
places me in a false position, that is often 
uncomfortable; and I verily believe that this 
provoking sprain, which I thought might pos- 
sibly excite her sympathy, has only caused 
me to appear more worthless and inactive in 
her eyes.” 

He heard her light step on the stairs, but_ 
she went directly out on the porch. He called 
her, and she came in, looking a little frightened. 

“Miss Kitty, I see I have offended you. I 
did not mean it. Pray, forgive me.” 

His tone was so humble that she gave him 
her hand in a pretty, graceful way. He took it 
in both his, and kissed it repeatedly, and 
passionately. 

She flushed angrily. 

«IT cannot help it!” he cried. 
I love you!” 


«Oh, Kitty! 





‘*But I don’t love you, sir!’ she said, half 
vexed, half saucy. 

«But you are not angry with me for loving 
you?” 

‘““No. I want to be your friend, and I don’t 
want you to make love to me.” 

‘Please, don’t leave me alone; my ankle is 
very painful—aren’t you sorry ?”’ 

‘‘Yes, indeed!” 

*«Won’t you read to me, then?” 

“‘Certainly! What would you like?” 

“The Princess.” 

«But I am tired of that.” 

“T can never tire of it—but please yourself.” 

“T will read it to you.” 

She took the book and sat down, the blue 
and gold making her fair hand whiter by con- 
trast. Her tones were silvery sweet; her face 
flushed softly as she read, and, the last 
words of the prince, her voice trembled slighily. 
She closed her eyes and sat slowly rocking to 
and fro, her hair floating out in the sunshine 
that came through a western window. 

He watched her, thinking how beautiful she 
was, and how he loved her; and yet he dared 
not speak after what had passed. 

But a few evenings subsequently, his love 
proved stronger than his judgment; and as 
they sat in the twilight shadows, he told her 
that old but bewitching story, and she grew 
paler as she listened, and for answer said, 

“Willard! Willard! you must not love me, 
for I cannot be your wife!” 

‘« Kitty, do you refuse me because I am poor?” 

“Oh, no! but you lack energy, ambition. 
If you were rich, there might be more excuse 
for your idleness; but a man with your health, 
education and talents, should never settle down 
to a second-rate day laborer.” 

«Aunt Mary has betrayed me!” 

“What?” 

“Kitty!” he said, springing up, ‘do you 
know who I am?” 

‘“‘No; but I believe you are a lunatic!”’ 

“T am not; but I will acknowledge that 1 
have been a fool! Kitty, my name is not Smith; 
I am Willard Ross!” 

She started in surprise. But recovering her- 
self, in a moment, she said, rather coldly. 

“TI thought Willard Ross was a wealthy 
lawyer, residing in the city.” 

“TI am he.” 

«« But why did you take the name of Smith ?’’ 

«<I knew you were coming, and I thought—”’ 

“Oh, I see! You thought I wouid fall in 
love with your money? That was extremely 
sagacious on your part.” 
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‘*No matter what I thought. I am sorry 
that I assumed the disguise. I love you: how 
much words fail to tell. Oh! be mine, Kitty ?”’ 

As he spoke he tried to take her hand, but 
she drew back. 

‘No, sir,” she said; ‘not after such decep- 
tion. Mr. Ross, good-night.” 

Willard flew to aunt Mary for comfort. She 
soothed him as best she could, assuring him 
that she believed Kitty did love him, and had 
only refused him because her pride was 
wounded. Still, he spent a sleepless night. 
Kitty, too, looked pale at breakfast; Willard 
thought so, at least; and it gave him a forlorn 
hope. But she avoided him that day, and the 
days that followed. Yet she glided about the 
house as silently as a spirit, with neither songs 
nor laughter on her lips. 

Willard watched her with an aching heart, 
thinking that he could almost give up the hope 
of winning her love, if it would make her the 
mirthful, happy Kitty once more. 

“Tf I had only taken aunt Mary’s advice at 
first,” he said. ‘I’m sure I don’t blame the 
dear child for refusing such a worthless mortal 
as I represented myself to be.”’ 

One afternoon he rode to the village for the 
mail. Kitty had been out for a short walk, } 
and came in, complaining of headache. _ 

‘‘Lie down on the sofa, dear,” cried aunt } 
Mary; ‘there is no one to disturb you, and, 
perhaps, you may fall asleep.” 7 

She brought a pillow, and Kitty laid her 
tired little head upon it, and, as everything 
was quiet, she was soon away in the land of 
dreams. 

Aunt Mary met Willard at the door on his 
return. ‘Kitty is asleep in the parlor,” she 


} 
suid; “go in, if you like, but don’t disturb her.” 














So he went in softly, and drawing amottoman 
near the sofa, he sat down beside She 
looked very lovely in her graceful @tumber; 
attired in white, her hair fastened away from 
her forehead with a pale-blue ribbon, and the 
tip of a tiny blue slipper peeping out beneath 
her dress. Her fair hands lay lightly, *‘ palm 
to palm;”’ but his heart reproached him when 
he saw how pale her face had grown. He dared 
not kiss her, but took a curl of her hair softly 
in his hands, pressing it to his lips silently. 

By-and-by she began to murmur in her sleep. 
Willard started, when he heard his own name 
spoken softly and lovingly. 
great bound of joy. But he was a man of 
honor, and remembered that he had no right 
to be there, listening. So he rose noiselessly 


His heart gave a 


to leave the room. 

The movement, however, awoke her, at least 
partially. She looked up, and met his eyes, 
gazing fondly on her. She was still only half 
conscious: at leastshe had not yet had time 
to remember her pride; and she smiled in re- 
turn, and held out her hand. 

Willard seized it, covered it with kisses, and 
fell on his knees beside her. 

The crimson blood rushed over the cheeks, 
the brow, even the fair neck of Kitty; for sud- 
denly she recalled everything, and especially 
her pride. 

Sut it was too late. Willard held fast to her 
hand. . 

‘* Don’t be cruel again, darling,’’ he began. 

Kitty burst into tears. But when he drew 
her head to his shoulder, she resisted no longer. 
She hid her face, but he kissed her hair.. 

“You love me, don’t you, Kitty?” he whis- 
pered, at last. She looked up, shyly; their 
lips met: and Kitty was won. 





THE LANGUAGE OF A TEAR. 





BY SYLVIE A. 


SPERRY. 





THE eye was blue, the cheek was red, 

The tear's swift course no wrinkles met; 
And as it passed, it simply said, 

“The child has seen no troubles yet. 


“T, like a drop of April rain, 
Come only to refresh and cheer; 
I quickly pass, and smiles again 
Shine brighter, for this childhood’s tear.” 


I saw it, silently and slow, 
Steal down a maiden’s paling cheek, 
While words, soft spoken, sweet and low, 
She heard—such words as lovers speak. 


“The hcart that sent me, throbs to-day 
With joy and pain—a mingled cup; 





She smiles, and merry dimples play; 
She sighs, and tears well gently up. 


“A joy, a grief; a hope, a fear; 

This love is woman's crown and cross; 
She knows the pleading one is dear, 

Yet weeps, and vaguely mourns a loss.” 


I saw it when the mother clasped 
Her first-born to her throbbing breast ; 
A dream of purest pleasure grasped, 
The tear of joy full well expressed. 


An aged pilgrim's soul ascends, 
Her dying words a glad, “I come!” 
She.weeps, in grief for mourning friends; 
In rapture, as she nears her home, 

















EVERY-DAY DRESSES, GARMENTS, 


ETC. 





BY EMILY Hi. 


MAY. 





WE propose, hereafter, to devote an article, 
every month, to ladies’ more ordinary dresses, 
such as delaines, merinoes, and calicoes; to 
children’s common clothing; and to under- 
clothing, etc., etc. These papers will be illus- 
trated, like the present, with engravings, and 
will fill a want, which, we believe, no other 
magazine supplies. Very many of our sub- 
scribers write to us that ladies wish to know, 
not only what is fashionable for silk dresses, 
etc., etc., but what is pretty and cheap for 
persons of small incomes, and for the common 
dresses, and children’s clothing, that every 
household, rich or not, requires. 
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We begin with a plaid walking-dress, suit- 
able for a best dress. The material should be 
either a woolen plaid, or any one-colored 
woolen stuff goods. It wiil require about 
eighteen yards of single width, or fourteen 
yards of double width material; and can be 
made both fashionably, and at the same time 
comparatively inexpensively. 

The under-skirt has one gored width in front, 
and if the material is of double fold, the side 
gores come off of the front width. By observing 
to cut the skirt in this way, much material can 
be saved; then add two full widths in the back; 
cut the flounce a quarter of a yard in depth, 
and bias, and put it on as seen in the design, 
either with a band of black velvet one inch 
wide, or with worsted braid, or even with bias 
bands of black alpaca, stitched down by the 
sewing-machine. The upper-skirt is short, and 
even all round, (trimmed also with a bias ruffle 
six inches deep,) being simply looped up in the 
middle of the back with a large bow of the 
material of the dress. 

For the jacket, cut out a simple straight 
sack, short, only a little below the waist; then 
slit it up the back, as seen in the engraving; 
, trim with the same width ruffle as on the upper- 
} skirt, and with a narrow quilling around the 
armholes and at the hands. Such a dress, made 
of ordinary woolen reps, or plaids, at seventy- 
five cents per yard, and trimmed with the bias 
bands of black alpaca, ought not to cost over 
fifteen dollars, including all trimmings. For 
a winter dress, we would suggest lining the 
jacket with thick twilled red flannel; and add 
a simple, plain, round waist to the dress. 
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We give, next, a pattern for a dress to be 
worn about the house. A calico dress, made 
after this pattern, is prettier, and more conve- 
nient, than the old-fashioned ‘‘Parodie” body, 
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so long worn. Make the skirt separate, with 
the front width gored, one gore on each side 
of front width, and three full widths. The 
jacket is a straight, loose sack, with no slope 
under the arms, and coming just a little below 
the waist, buttoned down before, and trimmed 
with a puffing of the calico, headed above and 
below with a narrow ruffle. A ruff and ruffle, 
drawn with a cord; the same around the arm- 
holes, and hands, and around the neck, for 
this dress needs no collar for every-day wear. 








Next, is a winter cloak for a little girl four 
years old. It is to be made of merino, flannel, 
or water-proof cloaking. It requires two yards 
of double-fold material, or four yards of single 
width, and it must be lined throughout with 
twilled red flannel. The under part is merely 
a simple sack, with long sleeves, made as long, 
or a trifle longer, than the skirt of the dress, 
and fastened down before with a double row 
of buttons, looped over with elastic cord, and 
belted in at the waist, to make it warmer. The 
cape is a circular, coming below the waist, with 
little seams at the neck to make it fit. Trim 
the whole with two rows of wide alpaca braid, 
or ribbon velvet; or it may simply be scalloped 
out on the edge of cape and sack, and bound 
with the worsted braid. 





Next, is a child’s hood, requiring one yard 
and a quarter of flannel, red or blue. Take a 
piece of flannel half a yard square, round off 
the corners, put a gathering-string diagonally 
right. across the square: this is to be drawn to 
fit the neck; another one all round one point 
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of the square, drawn to fit the face; the other 
half of the square forms the cape. Then take 
the flannel on the straight, and cut strips two 
inches wide. Put in little points on both edges, 
and quill full for the trimming round the face 
and cape. Ribbon strings, and a bow at the 
back, complete the hood. 
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Our next is an engraving of the night- 
drawers of a child; the drawers to be made 


of Canton flainel. In order the better to 
understand it, we give a diagram also. The 
drawers are only cut in two pieces: a seam 
down before, and seamed up the back, as far 
as the notch seen in the diagram. From the 
notch to the neck, in the back, is to be faced 
and buttoned. A drawing-string at the neck, 
or gathered into a narrow band: also at-the 
ankles and hands a ruffle of muslin may ke 
added. Ths pattern is far more comfortable 
than the one with the yoke and body, so long 
used. Enlarge the diagram to the proper size 
(the inches are marked on it) and cut it out of 
an old newspaper. After this, cut the stuff, 
after the newspaper pattern. 

We close with a rather elegant dress for a 
child. This dress is to be made of merino or 
rep; and for a little girl of six years will take 
three yards of merino, orefour yards of rep: 
possibly five yards of the latter, as it does not 
cut to so great advantage as merino. 
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It must be cut all in one from the neck, after { nient, or with alpaca braid, (several bows,) or 
- the gored pattern for such little dresses. 


OVAL DESIGN IN EMBROIDERY. 





with bias bands one inch wide, cut out of plaid 
woolen goods. Add a belt and the trimming 
on the body. If preferred, cut the skirt sepa- 
rate, with a gored front-width, two side gores, 
and full in the back, adding to it a simple, 
plain waist; and over it the second skirt, with 
the peints. Gray merino, trimmed with bias 
bands of plaid, will make a beautiful dress, 
and the trimming will be comparatively inex- 
pensive. 

We may add, that many of the dresses in our 
steel-plates, as well as those we give elsewhere, 
may be made of cheaper materials, if desired, 
It is the style that is 
Of course, in 


than silk, or velvet. 
everything; not the material. 


‘ the case of very elegant ball-dresses, or costly 
§ 


over-skirt is separate, and is cut in deep points, ; 
and should be trimmed with fringe, if conve- : 


carriage-dresses, the more expensive stuff 
would have to be adhered to. 


OVAL DESIGN 


IN EMBROIDERY. 





BY MRS. JANE 


WEAVER. 








Marertats.—Sarcenet or satin, a small piece } 


« 


The cross stitches above, and the patterns 


of velvet, silk braid, curled cord, embroidery } inside the gold edges are green, like the satin, 


silk of the same color, black silk, gold thread, 
gold braid. 


Our model is worked upon green satin, with } edge of plaited braid, must correspond. 
an applique of dark-green velvet in the middle, } 


fastened with green curled cord, surrounded 
with gold cord, and worked over with gold bmaid. 


with which also the curled cord arranged in 
scallops in the middle, and the outer scallop 
The 
}three stitches together and the crosses are 
; worked with gold thread or black silk. A 
’ very beautiful affair. 
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JANE 





WEAVER. 
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MarTeEriaLts.—Pink wool, coarse drab crochet 
cotton. 
This mat consists of separate hexagons worked 





{ At the end of the row draw the last loop through 
} the first stitch of this row, crochet one chain 


e 


> with pink wool, turn the work, and work the 


in ribbed crochet stitch; in our pattern the ribs } third row; one double in every stitch, always 
are worked alternately with pink wool and drab inserting the needle into the back chain of each 
cotton. Commence each piece in the center stitch. Work nine. rows more in the same man- 
with the pink wool on a foundation chain of} ner; in every drab Yow increase in the same 





six stitches, which are joined into a circle. 1st } manner as in the secondrow. When seven such 
{ hexagons are completed, fasten the threads, and 


row: Two double in every stitch of the founda- } 
crochet the pieces together on the wrong side 
; 
$ 
; 


tion chain; at the end of the row take the needle 
out of the loop, draw the former through the 
first stitch of this round, take up the drab cotton 
without cutting off the pink wool, work one 
chain-stitch, turn the work, and work the second 
row with gray cotton; always alternately one 
double in the next stitch, two double divided by 
one chain in the following stitch. The corners 
of the p<ece are formed by these increasings. 


with pink wool. That side on which the gray 

ribs appear raised is the right side of the mat. 
$ Lastly, work all round the mat in the stitches 
| of the edge one round with pink wool as fol- 
; lows:—Two treble divided by one purl in every 
} third stitch of the edge; each purl consists of 
} three chain, one double, in the first. Both use- 


{ ful and ornamental. 
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CROCHET EDGING 


WITH 





MIGNARDISE. 





BY MRS. JANE WEAVER. 








MATERIAL.—Barber’s crochet cotton, No. 14. 
The heading is one chain, one double into 


every picot of the mignardise. For the pat- 
tern row, work * one double in one mignardise 
picot, then seven chain in the next picot but 
one, four double-treble, which are worked off 
together with one chain. Then crochet five 
picots of seven chain, then a double looping 
round the double-treble, and seven more chain, 
always passing over one mignardise picot. 





Continue to repeat from *. 





OPERA, OR VISITING CLOAK. 





BY EMILY H. MAY. 








We give here an engraving of a new style 
cloak, to be used either for visiting, or the 
opera. It may be made of velvet, satin, or 
silk, in black, or any color that the taste of 
the wearer dictates. We give, on the next 
page, diagrams, by the aid of which the cloak 
may be cut out. It is better, first, to take a 
piece of old newspaper, and cut a paper pat- 
tern by enlarging the diagrams to the proper 
size, for which see the size of each piece 
— inches on our diagrams. 


The diagrams are five in number, as follows: 

No. 1. One Front. 

No. 2. Har tHe Back. 

No. 3. SLEEVE. 

No. 4. Haury tHe Unper Part or Hoop. 

No. 5. Haury or Over Pisce or Hoop. 

The making of the hood requires a little 
more explicit directions. The piece, No. 4, is 





}to be made entirely of the satin, or ether ma- 
{terial used for trimming the cloak, and the 
’ piece, No. 5, is to be made of the material of 
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the cloak itself, whether velvet, satin, or silk, } the bias, or of galloon trimming, such as is 


and is to be trimmed and set on the under part i bought at the stores. If the material used is 
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of the hood, or piece No. 4, as it is lettered, G ; satin, however, we should suggest trimming 
to G, F to F, and E to E. The'trimming, we; with velvet: if velvet or satin is used, trim 
should say, ought to be either of satin, cut on } with satin. 








MUSLIN AND CASHMERE NECKERCHIEFS. 





BY MRS. JANE WEAVER. 








We give here two patterns. The first is for 


a@ muslin neckerchief; in this a fold is laid 
round the edge, and two rows of braid are 
stitched upon it. The other is a cashmere 


neckerchief; here the edge is button-holed in 
scallops with embroidery silk, and fringe is 
added round the back. Any lady can make 
either of these articles for herself. 





EMBROIDERED BORDERS. 





BY MRS. JANE WEAVER. 








We give here two embroidered borders for 
aprons, baschliks, capotes, etc., etc. The first 
is in point Russe, with a worked cross stitch 
drawn through in bright colors upon a white 
foundation. The middle cross stitch is blue, 
with a maize silk thread drawn through. On 
each side are green scallops, with a dark-red 
stitch in the middle. At the outer edge is a line 
of chain and long stitch in green and gold. 





The next is a border with a worked cross 
stitch of double thread. Upon a brown foun- 
dation work a pattern resembling cross stitches 
more than button-hole stitch along the middle 
in brown and gold; then fill the spaces with 
stitches of single brown silk. On each side 
work a line of chain-stitch with yellow quilting 
stitch. These embroidered borders may be used 
for a score of purposes, and are nice work to do. 





COLORED PATTERN: GROUP OF ROSES. ETC. 





BY MRS. JANE WEAVER. 


Tne colored Berlin pattern, in the front of 
the number, is, beyond all question, the most 
costly and splendid we have ever issued. It 
contains no less than five distinct designs. 





The first is a group of roses; then there are 
two designs for circular foot-stools; and then 
two corners for sofa-pillows. No description 
is needed. Work from the patterns. 
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FULL-SIZED PATTERN OF BABY’S SHOE.” " 





BY MRS. JANE WEAVER. 








Make of cashmere, or flannel and braid, in; one half of shoe and sole. A B forming the 
silk or worsted braid. This diagram is for } sole. 
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We give here a pretty pattern in embroi- fancy buttons, the engravings showing exactly 


dered net insertion, Also two designs for {| how they are to be worked. j 
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EDITOR’S TABLE. 


EDITORIAL CHIT-CHAT. 

“PETERSON” FOR 1870.—We call attention to the Pros- 
pectus, to be found on the cover of this number. It is 
now conceded everywhere that “ Peterson” gives more, for 
the money, than any other periodical, and is, therefore, the 
Magazine, above all others, for the times. Other magazines, 
similar in character and quality, charge three or four dollars 
a year, where we charge only two. Our clubs rates are equally 
low. Our enormous edition, exceeding that of any monthly 
in the world, enables us to offer “Peterson” at these rates; 
for we find by experience that a small profit on a large 
circulation is more remunerative than a large profit on a 
small one. 

The fashion department is admitted by all conversant 
with such matters, to excel that of any cotemporary. The 
arrangements for “Peterson” are such that all patterns are 
received in advance. Other magazines continually publish 
fashions as new which we have published months before. 
Our patterns, too, are always the most stylish and beautiful. 
Ladies, who have been to Paris, all say this. We ask a 
comparison, in this matter, with other magazines. To dress 
well, yet economically, is what ladies learn from “ Peterson.” 
Our new department, “ Every-day Dresses, etc., etc.,” will save 
you, in a year, ten times the subscription price. 

More attention than ever will be paid, in 1870, to the 
literary department. The original stories in “Peterson” 
have been considered, for years, superior to those to be 
found in other magazines. We never before had such an 
array of copy-right novelets as for 1870. The best of our 
contributors write exclusively for us. We pay more for 
literary matter than all the rest of the ladies’ magazines to- 
gether. We believe we have made “Peterson” the best 
thing of its kind; and we are determined to keep it so, no 
matter at what cost. 

Our colored patterns in Berlin work are a speciality of 
“Peterson.” No other magazine gives these, in every num- 
ber, as we do, and never gives such superb ones as that in 
this number, the last two numbers, and in others to follow. 
Our patterns in embroidery, braiding, etc., etc., and our 
patterns for the “ Work-Table,” generally, are worth two 
dollars a year alone. Every lady can save five times that 
sum by taking “Peterson” and using the suggestions and 
patterns in the Work-Table. 

Now is the time te get up clubs. We continue, for next 
year, our extraordinary inducements in the way of pre- 
miums. Everybody will subscribe for “Peterson” if its 
claims are fairly presented. A specimen will be sent, gratis, 
if written for, to show to acquaintances, so that you need 
not injure your own copy. Do not lose a moment! 





Lona Dresses, even when looped up, are rarely worn. 
Ladies have come to the very just conclusion, that it is im- 
possible to loop up gracefully the train of a dress. For 
walking, the costume must be short, made expressly to 
favor the free motion of the feet, and give the wearer an 
easy and graceful carriage. Long dresses, however, will 
continue to be worn in-doors, especially at evening parties 
and grand dinners. 





Cius Supscriners will be sent to different post-offices, if 
desired; and additions may be made to clubs at the price 
paid by the rest of the club. 

“HOME DOES NOT SEEM HOME,” writes a subscriber from 
Rhode Island, “without Peterson’s Magazine.” 
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New TriImMMINGS.—Velvet is the material most used for 
trimming; gros grain is the second choice; satin has fallen 
somewhat into disfavor. Bands of bias velvet, cut from tho 
piece in varied widths from two inches to a quarter of a yard, 
are placed straight around skirts, the narrow bands as head- 
ings to flounces, wider ones in conjunction with ruches, lace, 
or fringe. Velvet, of the same shade of the dress, is prefer- 
able, though black and contrasting colors are used. Ribbon 
velvet, both wide and narrow, fills the space between flounces. 
Gros grain is seen as bias bands piped with satin, or notched 
with saw-teeth, or edged with passementerie or fringe ; also, 
as puffs, quillings, and flounces. Satin is most used in thick 
cable cords, in facings, and narrow pipings. Straight flounces 
in large plaits, all turned one way, are seen in profusion on 
silk and woolen dresses; but few box-plaits are made. Gath- 
ered flounces, hitherto thought unsuitable for thick mate- 
rials, are found even on velvet garments—a scant velvet full 
piped with satin and faiile being prettier than one would 
imagine. The new passementerie or crocheted gimp in lace 
patterns of points and scallops, forms a beautiful edging. 
Thick, oval ornaments, like elongated buttons and shoulder- 
knots, or frogs of passementerie, add a dressy appearance to 
plain cloth suits. Large buttons of satin and velvet rings 
and crocheted centers are placed in double rows down the 
front of redingotes, and fastened by double loops of thick 
cord. Chenille fringe is on many of the new suits; also 
bullion fringe of thick cable cord, and a heavy fringe of de- 
tached tassels. The appropriate trimmings for cloth and 
woolen materials are velvet, gros grain, and fringe ; for silks, 


) flounces of the same with velvet bands; for velvet, gros faille 





facings, satin pipings, passementerie, and lace. 





Tue CniipreN’s Books for the holidays, this year, are 
unusually good. One of the best is “Midworth and His 
Three Magic Wands,” by E. Prentiss, published by Roberts 
Brothers, Boston. Lee & Shepard, also of Boston, issue 
several desirable ones, among them, “ How Charley Roberts 
3ecame a Man,” “The Boy Farmesr of Elm Island,” “How 
Eva Roberts Gained Her Education,” “The Young Detec- 
tive,” “The Cabin on the Prairie,” “Planting the Wilder- 
ness,” and “Dotty Dimple’s Flyaway.” 


Tue PrIncIPAL STEEL ENGRAVING in this number is from 
an original picture by Comte-Calix, one of the most cele- 
brated living artists of France. We spare no expense, it 
will be seen, to procure first-class illustrations, and we 
think we may fairly boast that no other magazine rivals 
“Peterson” in this respect. 

Tue EMPRESS JACKET is the newest thing in Paris. It is 
short, wide, and cut with four large basques, which are 
bordered with Venetian point sewn on plain. The guipure 
is carried up the back in a point, and the whole is embel- 
lished at the edge with narrow gold braid. 

For Two DoLtars AND A FHIALF we will send a copy of 
“Peterson” for 1870, and also a copy of either of our superb 
premium engravings. We make this offer in answer to 
numerous inquiries. Club subscribers can have their choice 
of the engravings by paying $1.00 extra. 





Tue NATIONAL GAZETTE says :—‘ Peterson’s Magazine is 
the cheapest and handsomest ladies’ monthly published in 
this country, and has the largest circulation.” 


We Wu Senp for 1870, as we did for 1869, three copies of 
“ Peterson” for $4.50, if no premium is asked. 


























REVIEW OF NEW BOOKS. 
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Our New Premium ENGRAVING is even more beautiful 
than the one last year. To engrave this plate cost over a 
thousand dollars in gold. It is large-sized, for framing; is 
called “Our Father, Who Art In Heaven;” and represents 
a little child at prayer. The picture ought to be in every 
honsehold. Any one getting up a club for “ Peterson” will 
be entitled to a copy of this engraving. Thus, if you send 
four subscribers, at $1.50, you will earn it; or, if you send 
eight, at $1.50 each, you will earn both it and an extra copy of 
the Magazine. But see our unprecedented offers in the “ Pros- 
pectus for 1870,” on the cover of this number. For getting 
up clubs, if you prefer it, we will send either of our old 
premium engravings, instead of the new one, viz., “The Star 
of Bethlehem,” “Washington Parting from His Generals,” 
“Bunyan in Jail,” or “ Bunyan on Trial.” This is a choice 
which no other magazine offers. If you get clubs enough 
you can earn all the engravings. 





In Remirttina, for “ Peterson’s Magazine,” name, at the top 

of your letter, your po:t-office, county, and State. If pos- 
sible, procure a post-office order on Philadelphia. “If a post- 
office order cannot be had, get a draft on New York, or 
Philadelphia, deducting the exchange: if a draft cannot be 
had, send greenbacks, or notes of National Banks. In this 
last case, the post-office department advises that you register 
the letter. All postmasters are obliged to register letters 
whenever requested to do so. Be particular to address the 
letter to Cartes J. Peterson, No. 306 Chestnut street, 
Philadelphia. 
“Last Year,” writes a lady, “some of your subscribers 
thought they would like a change; therefore, we tried an- 
other magazine; but now they all want to come back to 
‘Peterson’ again.” This is always the result in such cases. 
In the few instances, where subscribers try such experi- 
ments, they gencrally return as life subscrivers. 

Buiack Vetvet Sacques are the style this winter. They 
are made long, s0 as to dispense with the tunic, and are to 
be worn over silk petticoats, for in this way there can be 
great varicty in the toilet, as the petticoat can be easily 
changed. 

Tre Stee, ENGravinas, and other embellishments in this 
Magazine, cost more than in any other in the world. In 
the last ten years we have spent nearly a million of dollars 
in this way. 

Save 4 Dornar by subscribing for “Peterson.” Yon get 
here, for two dollars, what you pay three, or four dollars 
for, elsewhere. 


~~ rn 








REVIEW OF NEW BOOKS. 

Konigsmark, the Legend of the Hounds, and Other Poems, 
By George H. Boker. 1 vol., 12 mo. Philada: J. B. Lip- 
pincott d& Co.—The principal poem in this volume isa tragedy. 
Mr. Boker is one of the few modern poets who can write a 
play. He has the dramatic faculty ; he has also an imagina- 
tion of the purest quality; hence “ Konigsmark” is a posi- 
tive addition to our literature. It is full of genius. It is 
written, moreover, with consummate art. If we had space 
we should like to make some quotations. “The Legend of 
the Hounds” is a narrative poem, but in its way it is as 
good as the tragedy, and will, probably, be even more popular, 
because it can be more easily appreciated. The book is beau- 
tifully printed. 


History of Joseph Bonaparte, By J. S. C. Abbott. 1 vol., 
24mo. New York: Harper & Brothers.—A brief, but well- 


written account of the elder brother of the first Napoleon, 
king of Italy, and afterward king of Spain. 





The Polar World. By Dr. G. Hartwig. 1 vol.,8vo. New 
York: Harper & Brothers.—A work of great interest, and 
not less value. Indeed, in no former publication, are the 
principal natural features of the Polar World so well brought 
out. Everything relating to the seas, the land, and its quad- 
rupeds, the- birds, the vegetation, and the marine animals 
in the Arctic regions, is described at length. Not the least 
interesting part of the book is the story of man's conflict 
with the elements in those rigorous climes. The book is 
full of graphic wood-cuts, adding greatly to its value. 


The Writings of Madame Swetchine. Edited by Count De 
Fulloux. Translated by H. W. Preston. 1 vol., 12 mo. 
Boston: Roberts Brothers.—The favor with which the “ Life 
and Letters of Madame Swetchine” was received, has induced 
the publication of these extracts from her graver writings. 
Few women have felt more deeply, especially on subjects of 
supreme moment: none have possessed, in a greater degree, 
the gift of gracious and vivid expression. The volume is 
very handsomely printed. 

Robert Graham. By Mrs. Caroline Lee Hentz. 1 vol, 
12 mo. Philada: T. B. Peterson & Brothers.—This is a 
sequel to “ Linda,” which the house of Peterson & Brothers 
issued, last month, as the first of their beautiful edition of 
the novels of Mrs. Lee Hentz. “ Robert Graham,” like its 
predecessor, is a story with a live plot, and, like all of the 
writings of this author, is eminently moral in tene, The 
binding of these books is particularly clegant. 

Living Thoughts. By C. A. Means, 1 vol.,12 mo. Boston: 
Iee & Shepard.—A book intended to aid those who are 
striving to lead a Christian life. The thoughts have been 
culled, by the compiler, from the writings of gifted and 
earnest souls, such as Chalmers, Pascal, Bethune, Wayland, 
Hall, Kingsley, and others. 

The Romance of Spanish History. By J. 8. C. Abbott. 
1 vol., 12 mo. New York: Harper & Brothers—This is 
really a charming book. The history of Spain, more, per- 
haps, than that of any other country, abounds in wonderful 
events; and Mr. Abbott, moking a skillful use of such ma- 
terials, has produced a volume as fascinating as a novel, 

Popping the Question. By Mrs. Gordon Smythies. 1 vol., 
8vo. Philada; T. B. Peterson & Brothers—A now novel 
by that popular writer, the author of “The Jilt,” “The 
Breach of Promise,” etc., etc. The story is the best Mrs. 
Smythies has yet written. 

Wrecked in Port. By Edmund Yates. 1 vol.,8 vo. New 
York: Harper & Brotiers.—Altogether the best novel Mr. 
Yates has yet written. The character of Byrne alone would 
make the reputation of a book. Mr. Yates observes keenly, 
has a good share of humor, and is always original. 

Shifting Winds. By R. M. Ballantyne. 1 ‘vol, 16 mo, 
Philada: Porter d& Coates —A stirring narrative of “adven- 
ture by field and flood,” which will be especially popular 
with the young. The story is illustrated. 

The Sunset Land. By Rev. John Todd, D. D. 1 vol., 
16 mo. Boston: Lee & Shepard.—The Rey. Dr. Todd is a 
well-known clergyman, who lately visited California, and 
who has given us, in this volume, a record of his travels. 

A Wreath of Rhymes. By Millie Mayfield. 1 vol., 12 mo, 
Philada: J. B. Lippincott & Co—A volume of poems by a 
new aspirant for public favor. The book, like all the books 
of this house, is very handsomely printed. 

Going and Son. A Novel. New York: American News 
Company.—A novel of life in New York city, written by an 
anonymous author, but exhibiting very considerable ability. 

Vashti. By Augusta J. Evans. 1 vol., 12 mo. New 
York: Carleteon—A new novel by that popular writer, the 
author of “ St. Elmo,” “ Beulah,” etc., etc. 

The Soprano. By Jane Kingsford. 1 vol., 12 mo. Boston: 
Loring.—A story about music, printed cheaply, but neatly. 
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OUR ARM-CIAIR. 


Tue NEWSPAPER Press unites to pronounce this Magazine 
the cheapest and best of the lady's books. It is well, occa- 
sionally, that our subscribers should know what is thought 
of “ Peterson” by others than themselves. Says the Western 
Musical Pioneer :—‘ We advise our lady friends, if they de- 
sire the best and cheapest Magazine to subscribe for ‘ Peter- 
son.’” Says the Bes Moines (Iowa) Statesman :—‘Its ex- 
cellent fashions still improve. Every number is filled with 
the richest and latest styles. It has always been noted for 
the superior character of its literary contents, and this, 
taken in consideration with the important fact that it is 
cheaper than any other magazine published, should place it 
in every household.” Says the St. Michaels (Md.) Comet :— 
“ Always overflowing with good things. Sparkling and 
bright as ever, full of life and freshness, no flagging to the 
enterprise of its publisher. It is in every sense of the word 
a household Magazine, and every lady should have a copy.” 
Says the Jackson (Tenn.) Tribune :—“ Its literary contents 
are from the very best authors, and its engravings and pat- 
terns are of the very finest in design and execution. The 
colored fashion-plate is one of the mest beautiful we have 
ever seen.” Says the Biddeford (Me.) Democrat, “ Peterson's 
holds a place among the monthlies which no other can fill.” 
Says the Gettysburg (Pa.) Star:—‘“ Peterson really gives 
more for the money than any other. Every lady ought to 
subscribe for it. Its Mammoth Colored Fashion-Plates are 
always the latest and prettiest. Its stories are the best pub- 
lished anywhere.” Says the Andover (N. Y.) Advertiser, 
“ Remember that ‘ Peterson’s’ is the cheapest Magazine pub- 
lished on this Continent.” The Mentana (Iowa) Standard 
says :—“ We know ladies by the score who cannot be without 
it: and they are right.” The Rochester (N. Y.) Press says :— 
“ Each successive year Peterson’s Magazine gives evidence of 
great improvement ; and yet there is no increase of price.” 
The Farmers (Ky.) Home Journal says:—“ It has the merit 
of being cheaper than any publication of its kind, and yet 
it is the peer of the best of them.” All we ask is that the 
public would compare “ Peterson” with other magazines of 
its price and kind. We doubt if any magazine, for January, 
whatever its price, is, on the whole, so good as this number. 
But examine for yourselves! If you wish to get up a club, 
a specimen will be sent gratis. 





Tae Mason & Hamurn OrcAn Company.—In the course of 
less than twenty years this Company have grown from a 
very small beginning, to be the most celebrated and exten- 
sive makers of instruments of the Organ and Melodeon kind 
in the werld. They make first-class Organs only, and of 
these produce and sell more than six thousand per annum. 
Yet, so well is the reputation of their work established, and 
so great the demand for it, that, notwithstanding this enor- 
mous procuction, they are constantly behind orders, and it 
is often necessary to wait several weeks ‘to obtain one of 
their instruments. Their Organs rank highest, not only in 
this country, but also in Europe, where the demand for 
them is rapidly increasing. 

This remarkable success is, undoubtedly, owing greatly 
to their superior skill in this speciality, and to the very im- 
portant improvements they have effected; but it is the re- 
sult, almost fn equal measure, perhaps, of adherence to, and 
energetic pursuit of certain principles. Inflexible rules 
with them are (1) to do the very best work only, availing 
themselves of every improvement, and being careful to suf- 
fer no inferior instrument to leave their factory; and (2) to 
sell always at smallest remunerative profits, having fixed 
prices which are alike to all. 
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Mas. ANN §S. STEPHENS’ Novets.—Messrs. T. B. Peterson & 
Brothers, 306 Chestnut street, Philadelphia, Pa., publish a 
new and uniform edition of all the celebrated novels written 
by this well-known American writer. The novels of Mrs, 
Stephens are productive of both pleasure and excitement, 
They are, moreover, always successful, for the reason, that 
while this gifted author is a conscientious follower of nature, 
she has also that fine artistic sense which teaches that na- 
ture, when shown within the lines of art, must be measur- 
ably heightened, colored, and enlarged. The following are 
their names: 

Wives and Widows; or, The Broken Life. 
Ruby Gray’s Strategy; or, Married by Mistake. 
The Curse of Gold ; or, The Bound Girl and the Wife's Trials, 
Mabel’s Mistake ; or, The Lost Jewels. 

Doubly False; or, Alike and Not Alike. 

The Soldier's Orphans. 

The Gold Brick. 

Silent Struggles. 

The Wife’s Secret; or, Gillian. 

The Rejected Wife; or, The Ruling Passion. 
Fashion and Famine. 

The Heiress of Greenhurst. 

The Old Homestead. 

Mary Derwent. 

Copies of either, or all of the above books, will be sent by 
mail, post-paid, by T. B. Peterson & Brothers, Philadelphia, 
Pa., on receipt of price, in paper covers, for $1.50, or in 
cloth, for $1:75 each; or they may be had of all Booksellers. 
T. B. P. & Brothers will send their Book Catalogue to any 
person writing for one. 


Wueeten & Witson.—Mr. George L. Clark, of Lynden- 
ville, N. Y., writes to Wheeler & Wilson, as follows:—‘“I 
can inform any one interested of hundreds of Wheeler & 
Wilson Machines of twelve years wear, that to-day are in 
better worlcing condition than one entirely new. Ihave often 
driven one of them at a speed of eleven hundred stitches a 
minute. I have repaired fifteen different kinds of Sewing- 
Machines, and I have found yours to wear better than any 
others. With ten years’ experience in Sewing-Machines of 
different kinds, yours has stood the most and the severest 
test for durability and simplicity.” 

BEAUTIFUL SNow AND OTHER Poems, by J. W. Watson. 
The Sensation Volume of the Season. Price, $1.25, or sent, 
post-paid, on receipt of price, by Turner Brothers & Co., 
Publishers, 808 Chestnut street, Philadelphia. For sale by 
all Booksellers, Send for our Catalogue of new Books. 

“Last YEAR,” writes a lady from Louisville, Kansas, “I 
got up a club for ‘ Peterson's Magazine ;’ and this year the 
subscribers have brought in the money without my asking 
them; for they all think the book indispensable.” 





“Tue More ‘Pererson’s Macazine’ is known,” writes @ 
lady from Alliance, Ohio, “the easier it is to raise a club.” 





CHRISTMAS GAMES. 


Senpine A Snip To Curna.—In this game, the players sit 
round in a circle, one standing up in the center with a hand- 
kerchief in his hand. A letter is then chosen—we will say, 
for the sake of example, the letter B—and the person in the 
center addresses the following formula to any one of the 
party he chose to indicate by pointing the handkerchief 
toward them: “I send a ship to China laden with—1, 2, 3, 4, 
5, 6.” The player so appealed to must mention some article 


Any one buying an Organ made by this Company has the § beginning with B (or any letter previously chosen) before 
satisfaction of knowing that he has one of the best instru- } the 1, 2,3, 4, 5,6, are all counted. Should he fail to do so, he 
ments of the class which can be made, and this at the lowest ; takes the place in the center, resigning his seat to the person 


price at which such work can be afforded. 


‘ there; and he must go on repeating the same formula to any 

















HOLIDAY EXPERIMENTS 





of the party he chooses, either till they fuil to mention some 
article beginning with the required letter within the pre- 
scribed time, or mention one which another player has given 
before. It is needless to say that it is by no means neces- 
sary that the cargo suggested should be really suitable for 
a ship to carry, for we huve often heard when the letter B 
was selected cargoes of bosh, blight, bogies, brutality, bliss, 
and the like suggested; but the fun of the game is promoted 
by the person in the center appealing to one player after an- 
other as quickly as he can, and coming upon them quite 
unexpectedly from different parts of the circle round him. 
By this means he is pretty certain to regain his seat rapidly, 
and resign his office to some of his friends. Just at first it 
is easy enough to find plenty of things beginning with the 
required letter, but after a time it is often puzzling, and 
then the real interest of the game begins, and it requires a 
good memory to remember what words have already been 
used. It is a mistake to change the letter too soon; you 
should keep it on as long as words can possibly be found, for 
then the most absurd and far-fetched cargoes are suggested, 
causing a good deal of laughter and amusement. 


Russian Scanpat.—This may be already known to some of 
our readers; but it is as well to have it in a printed form, so 
as to teach it to others. Here one of the party writes down 
on aslip of paper a scrap of news of some four or five sen- 
tences, the nature of which is, of course, left to his own dis- 
cretion; but if it is made to contain a piquant allusion to 
some joke or incident well known to those present—and in 
a country house there is sure to be an opening for some 
good-natured, geod-humored allusion of the kind—it adds to 
the fun. He then reads what he has written to one of the 
party unheard by the rest, who, in their turn, impart what 
they have so heard to some one else in the same manner, 
who tells it in the same way to another, and so on, until one 
by one, out of hearing of everybody else, the story is passed 
throughout the party. Then the last player, who has re- 
ceived it, gives his version of what he has heard, aloud, and 
if it has passed through some ten or twelve people, all more 
or less forgetful, many times making up for their forgetful- 
ness by adding a little of their own to what they have heard, 
it is astonishing what a very different story the last person 
generally gives to the written version with which it was 
first started. For instance, we remember on one occasion 
the original story was as follows: “A young girl was seen 
to go this morning to the reservoir to skate with her brother, 
and was there joined by a gallant captain well known in the 
neighborhood, who skated with her, and, unfortunately, the 
ice being thin, only escaped an undesirable ducking by 
scrambling up the banks at the water's edge, in an agile, but 
somewhat undignified manner.” At the end of the game it 
had grown to this: “A well-known and beautiful girl was 
seen skating in the morning on a neighboring reservoir, 
where the ice was so thin that both herself and brother fell 
in, and only escaped an untimely grave through the exer- 
tions of a gallant captain, who swam for some distance under 
the ice, and rescued them at the peril of his own life; for as 
he attempted to scramble up the bank, with one in each 
arm, he lost his footing and fell back into the water, having 
first, however, deposited his burdens on terra firma. Hap- 
pily, a second attempt proved more successful, and the most 
desirable and interesting results are anticipated from this 
adventure.” 





HOLIDAY EXPERIMENTS. 
MINIATURE THUNDER AND LIGHTNING.—To imitate thunder, 
provide a thin sheet of iron; hold it by one corner between 
the finger and thumb, and allow it to hang freely by its own 
weight. Then shdke the hand horizontally, so as to agitate 
the corner in a direction at right angles to the surface of the 
sheet. Thus you may produce a great variety of sounds, 


-—HEALTH DEPARTMENT. 
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from the deep growl of distant thunder to those loud claps 
which rattle in rapid succession immediately over our heads, 
The same effect may be produced by sheets of tinned iron, 
or tin-plate, and by thin plates of mica; but the sound is 
shorter and more acute. 

Partial flashes of lightning, aurora borealis, etc., may be 
beautifully imitated by taking in a spoon about a dram of 
the seeds of Lycopodium, and throwing them against a lighted 
candle, all other light being excluded from the room. 

A similar effect may be produced by laying some pow- 
dered resin on a piece of paper, and filliping it with the 
finger against the flame of a candle. 

WakMTH OF DirFeRENT Cotors.—Place upon the surface of 
snow, as upon the window-sill, in bright daylight or sun- 
shine, pieces of cloth of the same size and quality, but of 
different colors, black, blue, green, yellow, and white: the 
black cloth will soon melt the snow beneath it,and sink 
downward; next the blue, and then the green; the yellow 
but slightly; but the snow beneath the white cloth will be 
as firm as at first. 

Saapows Mapge DaRKeR BY INcREASED Licnt.—Hold a 
finger between a candle and the wall, and it will cast a 
shadow of a certain darkness; then place another candle in 
the same line with the other from the wall, and the shadow 
will appear doubly dark, although there will be more light 
in the room than before. Then separate the candles, and 
place them so as to produce two shadows-of the finger, one 
partly overlapping the other, and that part will be of double 
darkness, as compared with the remainders. 

HEAT AND COLD FROM FLANNEL.—Put a piece of ice into a 
basin, which wrap up in many folds of flannel, and the ice 
may be preserved for some time by the fireside. 

Ick MELTED By AIR.—If two pieces of ice be placed ina 
warm room, one of them may be made to melt much sooner 
than the other, by blowing on it with a pair of bellows. 

To Hotp A Hor Tea-Kerrie on THE HaNnD.—Be sure that 
the bottom of the kettle is well covered with soot. When the 
water in it boils, remove it from the fire, and place it upon 
the palm of the hand; no inconvenience will be felt, as the 
soot will prevent the heat being transmitted, from the water 
within and the heated metal, to the hand. 








HEALTH DEPARTMENT. 


CaTaRRH.—At this season of the year, this disease is more 
or less prevalent. Catarrh is, however, only a common cold, 
in which the mucous membrane of the nose and throat be- 
come affected, accompanied with fever. The patient ex- 
periences headache, the pain being confined to the brow, 
and there is general lassitude and stiffness of the limb. It 
ordinarily runs a course of about ten days, and seldom re- 
quires treatment beyond lying in bed and indulging in 
broths and warm diluent drinks. There are cases, however, 
of a more urgent nature, and in which a more active treat- 
ment is indicated. It sometimes happens that there is great 
hoarseness, and an excessive discharge of a thin acrid fluid 
from the nose, requiring the patient to use a dozen pocket- 
handkerchiefs a day; or the attendant fever may be so con- 
siderable as to alarm the patient, producing great anxiety 
and watchfulness. When this is the case, the sooner free 
perspiration is induced the better; and one of the most effec- 
tive means of bringing about this result is to give the patient 
a pint of cold water, requesting him at the same time to 
cover himself with two or three blankets. Another very 
excellent means of producing determination to the surface 
of the body is the old-fashioned remedy—wine-whey, with 
the addition of half a teaspoonful of sal-velatile. If the pa- 
tient be kept in a warm bed, this will soon induce a profuse 
perspiration. 

When panied with tr congh, take oxymel 
‘ squills, one ounce; sweet spirits of nitre, two drachms; 
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OUR NEW COOK-BOOK. 





lemon-juice, half an ounce; chlorodyne, half a drachm; 
water to tx ounces. Two tablespoonfuls te be taken every 
four hours; and when the patient’s rest is much disturbed, 
let a dose of the mixture be taken the last thing at night. If 
the nose should be sore, the application of glycerine, or cold 
cream, will afford relief; or, perhaps, the patient might have 
greater faith in the use of warm tallow. Should there be a 
sense of rawness in the thruat, barley-water and linseed tea 
will form the most grateful drinks, and a gargle or electuary 
of honey and raspberry vinegar may be used. The dict of 
the patient should be simple and spare, such as gruel, with 
a little rum in it, if you please, chicken-broth, beef-tea, etc. 





OUR NEW COOK-BOOK. 


Sa~ Every receipt in this Cook-Book has been tested by a 
practical housekeeper. 

SOUPS, 

Excellent Hints on Soup-Meat.—One way of sending up 
the meat is to surround it with an earth-work of spinach, 
garnished with triangular sippets of bread fried in butter or 
simply toasted. Spinach, to be fit to eat, should be dressed 
in this way: Boil with salt and a little soda; drain well, 
and pass through a hair-sieve; then put in a sauce-pan, with 
a lump of butter, a little milk, and some pepper; stir well, 
and serve. It should be the consistency of mashed potatoes. 
Sauces can be made out of the carrots or the celery which 
have been used to make the soup, and served round the 
meat, or sent up in a sauce-boat. They are made in this 
way: Melt a piece of butter, add some flour to it, and the 
pulp of the vegetables obtained by passing them through a 
hair-sieve; then flavor with pepper, etc., and Worcester 
sauce, very little. Stir well on the fire until it thickens, 
adding soup or water to get it of the desired consistency. 
Tomato-sauce goes also very well with it, and is made in the 
same way, by substituting half a bottle of tomato-sauce, or 
the pulp of tomatoes, for that of carrots or celery. French 
mustard is de rigueur with the meat. Fat must be carefully 
removed from the soup before using it; and the most effec- 
tual, if not the readiest way of doing so, is to let the soup 
get cold, when the fat can be removed with ease and success. 
Toward the third or fourth day the soup may become a little 
thick, and, indeed, if the skimming has not been properly 
attended to, it will be so the very first day. To remedy this, 
throw the white and the shells of one or two eggs into the 
cold soup; stir well, and put on the fire; when hot, drain 
carefully through muslin. The meat cold is not devoid of 
merit, with French mustard, pickles, salad, and such like. 
The various ways to warm it up, however, are as follow: 
1. Simply put it again into the soup, and let it give a boil or 
two. 2. Cut up the meat in nice pieces, an inch or so square. 
A cardinal rule in the matter of warming up is, carefully put 
aside all the outside parts of meat, and of roast meat espe- 
cially ; if you do not, your dish will have a stale taste about 
it, and the talent in warmings up is to disguise their nature, 
and present thei as original efforts of the cuisine. By out- 
side parts we mean all that has seen the fire, be it meat or 
fat, and of the latter the less you keep the better. But to 
return to the beef: having fried an onion or two, cut up 
small in butter, throw in the meat; let it fry a minute or 
two, then add one or two tablespoonfuls of vinegar, Wor- 
cester sauce, pepper, salt, chopped parsley, and a little soup, 
if necessary, to lengthen the sauce. Serve with bread sippets. 

Science of Soup Making.—In boiling meat for soup, cold 
water should be used at first, so as to extract as much of the 
nutritive juices as possible, and the heat be raised gradually. 
But if the meat be wanted in a boiled state for itself, and not 
for its soup, then it should be plunged at once into boiling 
water, and kept boiling for a few minutes, so that all the 
outer albumen may be coagulated, in order to imprison the 
sapid and nutritive juices; then cold water should be added 


till the temperature is reduced to one hundred and sixty 
degrees, at which it should be kept tiil the cooking is com- 
pleted, because that heat is necessary for the coagulatien of 
the coloring matter of the blood. In ail cases, no more heat 
than is sufficient should be employed in cooking. Thus, in 
making soup, all the fire in the world will not make the 
water hotter than its boiling temperature, at which point 
it can be retained by a very moderate expenditure of fuel, 
Violent ebullition, such as we see cooks often practice, while 
it does no good, does much harm, not only by wasting coal, 
but also by carry .ug off in the steam much of the aromatic 
and volatile ingredients of the food. 

Economical Soup.—Put into a sauce-pan one-pound pieces 
of stale bread, three large onions, sliced, a small cabbage, 
cut fine, a carrot and turnip, and a small head of celery, (or 
the remains of any cold vegetables,) a tablespoonful of salt, 
a teaspoonful of pepper, a bunch of parsley, a sprig of mar- 
joram and thyme. Put these into two quarts of any weak 
stock, (the liquor in which mutton has been boiled will do,) 
and let them boil for two hours; rub through a fine hair- 
sieve, add a pint of new milk, boil up, and serve at once. 

Conde Soup—Ingredients: White beans, beef-broth, pars- 
ley and butter. If there be ary beans left from the pre- 
vious day’s dinner, pound them up, and make a paste with 
them, adding some beef-broth, butter, and parsley, and then 
pour it over some fried crusts of bread. 


MEATS AND POULTRY. 

Chicken Pot-Pie—Take a pair of tender, fat chickens, 
singe, open, and cut them into pieces by separating all the 
joints. Wash them through several waters, with eight or 
ten pared potatoes, which put into a pan, and, after season- 
ing highly with sa't and black pepper, dredge in three table- 
spoonfuls of flour. Stir well together; then line the sides 
(half-way up) of a medium-sized stew-kettle, with paste 
made with two pounds of flour, and one pound of butter. 
Put the chicken and the potato into the kettle, with water 
just sufficient to cover them. Roll out some paste for a 
cover, the size of the kettle, and join it with that on the 
sides; cut a small opening in the center, cover the kettle, 
and hang it over a clear fire, or set it in the oven, as most 
convenient; turn the kettle round occasionally, that the 
sides nay be equally browned. Two hours over a clear fire, 
or in a quick oven, will cook it. When done, cut the top 
crust into moderate-sized pieces, and place it round a large 
dish ; then, with a perforated skimmer, take up the chicken 
and potatoes and place in the center; cut the side-crust and 
lay it on the top; put the gravy in a sauce-tureen, and send 
all to table hot. 

Dressing Cold Meat.—Cut the meat in pieces, and lay them 
in a mould in layers, well seasoned. Then pour over and fill 
the mould with some clear soup, nearly cold, which, when 
left to stand some hours, will turn out to be as firm as 
isinglass, especially if shank bones were boiled in the soup. 
Should the cold meat be veal or poultry, the addition of 
some small pieces of ham or bacon, and of hard-boiled eggs, 
cut in slices, and put between the layers of meat, is a great 
improvement. Another way to dress.cold reat is to have 
it minced very fine, well seasoned, and*put in patty-pans, 
with a thin crust below and above it, and baked in a quick 
oven. Cold meat, cut in small pieces, and put in a pie-dish, 
with batter poured over it, and baked until the batter rises, 
is another good way. Potato-pie is a capital method of 
using cold meat. The meat should be cut in pieces, and 
covered with mashed potatoes, then put into the oven to 
bake until the potatoes are well browned. 

Fillet of Veal Boiled.—Bind it round with tape, put it ina 
floured cloth, and in cold water; boil very gently two hours 
and a half, or if simmered—which is, perhaps, the better 
way—four hours will be taken; it may be sent to table in 





bechamel, or with oyster-sauce. Care should be taken to 
keep it as white as possible. 
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Rissables are madé with veal and ham, chopped very fine, 
or pounded lightly; add a few bread-crumbs, salt, pepper, 
nutmeg, and a little parsley and lemon-peel, or shalot; mix 
all together with the yolk of eggs, well beaten; either roll 
them into shape like a flat sausage, or into the shape of 
pears, sticking a bit of horseradish in the ends to resemble 
the stalks; egg each over, and grate bread-crumbs; fry them 
brown, and serve on crisp-fried parsley. 

Rice Chicken-Pie.—Cover the bottom of a pudding-dish 
with slices of broiled ham; cut up a broiled chicken and 
nearly fill the dish; add chopped onions, if you like, or a 
little curry-powder, which is better; then add boiled rice to 
fill all interstices, and to cover the top thick; bake it for a 
half or three-quarters of an hour. 


MISCELLANEOUS TABLE RECEIPTS. 


Curled Butter.—Tie a strong cloth by two of the corners 
to an iron hook in the wall; make a knot with the other 
two ends so that a stick might pass through. Put the butter 
into the cloth; twist it tightly over a dish, into which the 
butter will fall through the knot, so forming small and 
pretty little strings. The butter may then be garnished 
with parsley, if te serve with a cheese course; or it may be 
sent to table plain for breakfast in an ornamental dish. 
Squirted butter for garnishing hams, salads, eggs, etc., 1s 
made by forming a piece of stiff paper in the shape of a 
cornet, and squeezing the butter in fine strings from the 
hole at the bottom. Scooped butter is made by dipping a 
teaspoon or scooper in warm water, and then scooping the 
butter quickly and thin. In warm weather, it would not 
be necessary to heat the spoon. 

Household Hints—Keep your meat in a dry, cool place, 
your fish on ice, and your vegetables on a stone floor free 
from air. Cut your soap when it comes in, and let it dry 
slowly. Keep your sweet herbs in paper bags, each bag 
containing only one description of herb. They should be 
dried in the wind, and not in the sun; and when ordered in 
a receipt, should be cautiously used, as a prependerance in 
any seasoning spoils it. When oranges or lemons are used 
for juice, chop down the peel, put it into small pots, and tic 
them down for use. Apples should be kept on dry straw, in 
a dry place; and pears hung up by the stalk. A stair-carpet 
should never be swept down with a long broom, but always 
with a short-handled brush, and a dust-pan held closely 
under each step of the stairs. 

Melted Butter—The proportions are butter and water, 
with just enough flour to thicken the mixture; the butter 
should be melted first, then the flour added, which will 
amalgamate with it almost of itself; the water (boiling) is 
now put in with a proper quantity of salt, and the mixture 
being stirred on the fire until it thickens, your melted but- 
ter is made. 

DESSERTS. 

Economical Puddings—Lemon Pudding.—Mix two ounces 
of flour in a pint of new milk; boil it till it is as thick as 
hasty pudding; beat well together three ounces of butter 
and four ounces of sugar, grate in the peel of a lemon, and 
mix all well with the flour and milk, quite hot; when cool, 
add the whole of three eggs, well beaten; put a thin paste 
at the bottom of the dish, and bake it halfan hour. It will 
turn out. Windsor Pudding.—A pint of bread-crumbs, five 
apples of middle size, prepared as for sauce, three eggs, the 
juice and peel of one lemon, and a little nutmeg, if ap- 
proved ; mix well, and put into a quart shape. It is equally 
good either boiled or baked, and requires the same time as 
a batter-pudding. 

Mince-Meat-—Four eggs, boiled hard, a pound of suet, a 
pound of currants, a pound of moist sugar, half a pound of 
raisins, stoned, the peel of three oranges and three lemons, 
shred very fine, but first boiled, the juice of both oranges 
and lemons, candied orange or lemon-peel, and citron to suit 
taste. 





A Good Plum-Pudding Without Eggs.—Time to boil, four 
hours. One pound of raisins, half a pound of suet, one 
pound of flour, four ounces of bread-crumbs, two table- 
spoonfuls of molasses, one pint of milk, nutmeg, and grated 
ginger. Chop the suet very fine, and mix it with the flour. 
Add the bread-crumbs, ginger, and nutmeg, and the raisins, 
stoned, and mix it all well together with the milk and mo- 
lasses. Put it into a basin, or floured cloth, and boil it. 

Swiss Pudding.—Put layers of crumbs of bread and sliced 
apples, with sugar between, till the dish is quite full; let 
the crumbs be the uppermost layer; then pour melted butter 
over, and bake it. Or, butter a dish, strew bread-crumbs 
thickly over it, add apples, raspberries, or any fruit, sweet- 
ened alternately with bread-crumbs until the dish is full, 
then pour meited butter, or rather small lumps of butter, 
over the top, and bake. 

Quaking Pudding.—Scald a quart of cream ; when almost 
cold, put to it four eggs, well beaten, one spoonful and a 
half of flour, some nutmeg and sugar; tie it close in a but- 
tered cloth, boil it an hour, and turn it out with care, lest it 
should crack. Serve with wine-sauce, 

CAKES, 

Bavarian Rusks.--Four ounces of butter. four eggs, two 
ounces of sugar, one spoonful of good brewer's yeast, one 
pennyworth of the patent, or two teaspoonfuls of baking 
powder, and two pounds of flour. If yeast is used, it must 
be mixed with the sugar and a little warm milk, poured 
into the center of the flour in a deep pudding-basin, and left 
to rise for about an hour, when the sponge is sufficiently 
light. Mix with it and the rest of the flour the remaining 
milk, the eggs, and a little salt, beating the whole well with 
2 wooden spoon; then put into a buttered tin, set it to rise 
for another hour, then bake in a moderate oven, and when 
cold, cut the cake into thin slices, and dry them in a quick 
oven, having previously thickly sprinkled them with 
pounded sugar. 

Seed-Cake.—One pound of butter, six eggs, three-quarters 
of a pound of sifted sugar, pounded mace and grated nutmeg 
to taste, one pound of flour, three-quarters of an ounce of 
caraway-seeds, one wineglassful of brandy. Beat the butter 
to a cream; dredge in the flour; add the sugar, mace, nut- 
meg, and caraway-seeds, and mix these ingredients well te- 
gether. Whisk the eggs, stir to them the brandy, and beat 
the cake again for ten minutes. Put it into atin lined with 
buttered paper, and bake it from one and a half to twe hours. 
This cake would be equally nice made with currants, and 
omitting the caraway-seeds. 

French Rolls—Warm a pint of new milk, cut up into K 
two large spoonfuls of good butter, add a little salt; when 
cool, sift im one pound of flour, an egg, well beaten, a 
spoonful of yeast ; beat these well together, but avoid knead- 
ing; when risen, form it into rolls, handling as little as pos- 
sible. Bake on tins. 

Sweet Biscuits —Rub four ounces of butter well into eight 
ounces of flour; add six ounces of loaf-sugar, the yolks of 
two eggs, the white of ono, and a tablespoonful of brandy. 
Roll the paste thin, and cut it with a wineglass or cutter; 
egg over the tops of each with the remaining white, and sift 
on white sugar. Bake in a warm oven. 





FASHIONS FOR JANUARY. 


Fic. 1.—EvENING-Dress or Tax, Wate MUSLIN, worn over 
a pale-green silk. This is one of the few short evening- 
dresses. The bottom of the silk skirt is trimmed wih a 
pleating of the same. The white over-dress is trimmed with 
lace, and reaches nearly to the bottom of the silk skirt in 
front; it is rounded and open at the back, and hag two short 
skirts of white muslin above it, which are looped up with 
bows of green ribbon. The body is made with brotelles, 
a white muslin body, worn over green silk. 
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Fic. 1.—Eventna-Dress or Waite Srottrep Muslin, made 
not very long, and trimmed with a flounce ten inches wide. 
One side of the dress is trimmed with two rows of lace, con- 
fined by ten butterfly bows of two-inch wide velvet. The 
corsage is cut low, back and front, but half-high on the 
shoulders, and is trimmed with a row and bow of velvet. 
Black velvet waistband. 

Fig. 11.—CarriaGe-Dress OF Maize-CoLorep Poptiy.—The 
under-skirt is trimmed with a pleated ruffle, fourteen inches 
deep. The upper-skirt is festooned up, and has a large 
puff at the back. The square cape has a fall at the back. 
Pagoda sleeves. Black lace bonnet, with a wreath of wheat 
in front. 

Fig. 1v.—WaLkinG-Dress, the skirt of which is made of 
crimson silk, trimmed with three pointed ruffles. The upper 
dress is of black cashmere, looped up with rosettes of crimson 
ribbon, and trimmed around the bottom with a ruching of 
crimson silk. The cape of black cashmere has a small pointed 
hood, and is trimmed with a very large bow and ends of 
crimson silk, ornamented with a small ruching of the same. 
Crimson silk sleeves. Small felt hat, with a black lace tye 
at the back, and trimmed with tufts of short ostrich feathers, 
and crimson roses. 

Fic. v.—WAtkrnc-Dress or Buack Ciora.—The skirt is 
braided with narrow silk braid in palms. The deep casaque 
is cut long, is braided to correspond with the skirt, and is 
trimmed with a heavy silk frimge. The sleeves are of the 
pegoda shape. Broad linen collar, of the sailor shape. Small 
black velvet toque, with a gauze veil tied around it. 

Fic. v1.— W ALKING-Dress or BLack Casumere.—The under- 
skirt has two fluted flounces, the upper one of which is 
trimmed with a band of black velvet. The upper-skirt, 
which is looped up at the sides, and falls in a deep puff at 
the back, is trimmed to correspond with the lower-skirt. 
The basque has a rolling-collar of black velvet, is slit at the 
sides, and is trimmed with black velvet and fringe. 

Fic. vi.—CarriaGe-Dress or Heavy Brack SiLk.—The 
under-skirt is of dark-blue silk, and is trimmed with full 
flounces and black velvet. The upper-skirt is made long, so 
that it can be worn in-doors, if needed, is quite plain, and is 
thrown over the arm when not wished to trail. The body 
is made of both blue and black silk. 

GENERAL ReMARKs.—Our remarks for December were 80 
fall, that there is but little now left to record for this month. 
The antique red which was so fashionable last year under 
the name of “Sultane,” is just as popular this season; then 
there is the “dust” color, and the elderberry, a grayish- 
purple, and mostly for out-of-door costumes; the warm 
maroons and the peacock color, together with a pale. aster- 
of-roses, shading toward lilac rather than pink; a brilliant 
coral color; Regina, which is darker than mauve; and Ab- 
sinthe, the faintest tint of blue on white, a marvelously 
beautiful color, that seems green by gaslight. 

Lace, both black and white, is very much used; and velvet 
never entered more largely into the toilet than it does this 
year. 

FLOUN@ES AND QUILLINGS are in greater vogue than ever, 
without causing any prejudice to cross strips and rouleaux ; 
all this is mixed together upon modern dresses, and fringes 
and fancy braid are added besides. 

Vetvet, in plain bands, or in quillings, as a heading to 
flounces and flutings, looks best for trimming dresses of 
woolen material. 

AS WE mentioned in a former number, the round waists, 
with sashes, etc., though still worn, are giving place to 
bodices, cnt with points, both back and front. For any but 
a vory slim figure, this is much the most becoming style. 

Tue Sacqves, MANTLES, etc., are of innumerable styles 
this winter. If the sacque or jacket is very short and loose, 
it is cut up the back to fit easily over the panniers, which 
are still worn. If it is only moderately long, it is cut more 
in the style of the old-fashioned basque; but if.it is made 








longer still, it falls to the trimming of the under-skirt, and 
is looped up at the sides or back with bows. 

By the side of these tight-fitting casaques, one sees redin- 
gotes, and loose paletots, with revers like men's coats; but, 
perhaps, the newest mantle of the season is the circular, in 
the Metternich style. The present Metternich is ample at 
the back, and would be loose if it were not fastened at the 
waist by a large bow of the material; at the sides it forms 
great wings, covering the arms in shape of sleeves, while 
under these wings, the fronts are tight-fitting as a casaqne, 
or rather a large waistcoat. The mantle is made of velvet or 
cashmere, lined with silk, or of duite cloth. In velvet it ig 
trimmed with lace and handsome knotted fringe. The bow 
is also of velvet; if the circular is of cashmere or of cloth, 
the ornament placed upon it is of cross strips of satin, or 
else of plain strips of velvet, material as the cross strips. 

BonNets are quite high in front, but otherwise may be 
made and trimmed in any style that pleases the fancy. The 
new bonnets are mere diadems of velvet and flowers; there 
are not even strings, a scarf veil of gauze or lace takes thire 
place; this veil goes round the chin, and is wrapped round 
the neck. A great many gold ornaments are seen upon the 
bonnets, as also upon all fancy mantles. For instance, a 
dressy bonnet is entirely made of black lace, in front a lace 
bow is fastened by a gold brooch, a black feather droops at 
the side. A scarf veil of black lace, brightened up by an 
edging of gold braid on either side, goes round the face and 
neck, and is fastened at the side with a gold brooch. 

Harr Corrrures are not less high upon the summit of the 
head than they were last year; quite the contrary, only the 
chignon has disappeared; the hair, raised off as much as 
possible from the forehead, droops from thence, in thick 
plaits, twists, or curls in the neck, so that the coiffure is 
quite flat at the back. All the ornaments are placed in front, 
upon the hair raised with a diadem. 











CHILDREN’S FASHIONS. 

Fie. 1—A LittLe Girw’s Dress.—The under-skirt is of 
dove-colored merino, and is quite plain. The upper-skirt 
is of blue merino, trimmed with two ruffles headed by black 
gimp, and is fastened around the waist by a dove-colored 
ribbon belt and bow. Dove-eolored felt hat, trimmed with 
blue. 

Fic. 1.—Dress ror A Youna Girt.—The under-skirt is of 
wine-colored silk, trimmed with one deep flounce; the 
upper-skirt is of gray cashmere, trimmed with rosettes like 
the skirt; a sash of the same color around the waist. Low 
body of the silk, with a black lace jaeket. 

Fic. 111.—Dress ror A Youna Grri.—The entire dress is 
of fawn-colored cashmere; the under-skirt has three ruffles, 
the lower one of which goes all around the skirt, the upper 
one only meets the upper-skirt, which extends only from 
the sides, is looped up at the back, and is trimmed with 
ruffles of the same. The body is ornamented with bretelles, 
Fawn-colored hat and white plume. 

Fie. t1v.—Giri’s Dress or DARK-BLvE Popirn.—The skirt 
and basque are trimmed with box-pleatings of the poplin, 
headed by black velvet. 

Fig. v.—Dress ror A Littte Boy.—The skirt is of gray 
cashmere laid in very heavy pleats; the jacket is also of 
gray cashmere, trimmed with a bias fold of very bright- 
colored cashmere. 

Fic. vi.—Dress ror A Youne Girt or Goipry-BrowNn 
Popiin.—The skirt is trimmed with a deep pleating of the 
same material. Coat of cloth a darker shade of brown than 
the dress; this coat is looped up at the sides and back, and 
is trimmed with a brown fringe. Brown hat and plume. 

Fie. vi.—Boyr’s Dress op MvuLperry-CoLorep KERsEyY- 
MERE.—Short trousers, not very loose at the knee, and loose 
jacket, trimmed with braid. 
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